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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL 
MEETING of the mA ale will be held, under the 7 


of La yee the oe. " ct Papers prope a 
sf mber 0 mone « of Papers proposed 
peed cet ’ shesle be sent > heen Ak, at] th 


re’ Ba’ 
Be sore, ,C. E. Davis, Bey, Rev. H. H. Winwood), or to 
he ‘Assistant-General § Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., Oxford. 

On and after August 15 until September 9, Life Members who 
intend to be present at the Meeting may receive their Tickets by 
applying to the General Treasurer, and returning to him their 

ike Member’s invitation circular ; Annual Subse aoe who wish 
-s receive their Fag —— return their invitation circular — 
Ul. inclosed to the rer, Spottiswoode, Esq., 50, 
Grosvenor-place, Bowe 8.W. The Executive Committee at 
pw Reha elect New Members and Associates, on the following 
conditions :— 

I. New Life Members for a composition of 10., which entitles 
them to receive gratuitously the Reports ~ — Association which 
may be published after the date of paym 

iL. New Annual Subscribers for a nol of 2. for the first 
year, These receive gratuitously the Reports for the year of their 
admission, and for every following year in which they continue to 
pay a subscription of 1l., without intermission. 

III. Associates for this Meeting oy fora payment of il. They 
are entitled to receive the Report of the Meeting at two-thirds of 
the Publication Price. 

ies may become Members on the same terms as Gentlemen 
and Ladies’ Tickets (transferable to Ladies only) may be obtained 
by Members, on payment of 12. 

After September 9, _— rsonal eogitention for Tickets must be 
made at the Reception oom (the 8 Room), Bath, which will 
be opened on Monday, September 12th 

Members and Associates ma: y obtain Railway Pass Tickets en- 
titling them to the privilege of the Double Journey for a Single 
Fare) and information of local ar on to 
the Local Secretaries at Bath. 

Evening Lectures will be given by Professor ROSCOE and Dr. 
theatecting. E, and Microscopical and other Soirées held during 

e Meeting. 





plation to places of scientific interest 





int the won be AE 


I NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
—The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will 
OPEN on MONDAY, October 3. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
wy, Professor QU AIN, F.R.S., at 3 p.m. Subject, “‘ Medical Edu- 


cation. 

LECTURES FOR WINTER TERM. 
Anatomy—Professor Ellis. 
Anatomy and Physiology—Professor Sharpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
hemistry—Professor Williamsom, F.R.S. 
Comparative Anatomy—Professor Grant, M.D. F.R.S. 
Medicine—Professor Jenner, M. 
Practical Physiology and Histology—Professor Harley, M.D. 
Surgery —Professor Erichsen. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. Ibbetson, M.R.C.S.E. 


LECTURES FOR SUMMER TERM. 


Materia Medica— Professor Ringer, M.D. 
Pathological Anatomy—Professor Wilson Fox, M.D. 
Medical Jurisprudence— Professor Harley, 
tical Chemistry— Professor W {iliameon, F.RS. 
Midwifery— Professor Murphy, ; 
Paleozoology—Professor Grant, M.D. F-R.S. 
phthalmic Medicine and Ponete Fe Professor T. W. Jones, F.R.S. 
Botany — Professor Oliver, F.R.S. 
Practical Instruction in Operative Surgery —Mr. Marshall, F.R.S. 
anaiyuesl Chemistry—Professor Williamson, throughout the 
ssion. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Physicians—Dr. Jenner, F.R.S., Dr. Hare, Dr. Reynolds. 
Obstetric Physician—Dr. Murp hy. 

Assistant-Physicians—Dr. Haves, Dr. Wilson Fox, Dr. Ri 
Surgeons—Mr. Quain, F. “7 S., Mr. Erichsen, Mr. Marshall, F. rs, 
ir. Henry Thom 
Assistant-Surgeon—Mr. 'Berkele Hill. . 
Consulting Surgeon to the Eye Infirmary—Mr. Quain, F.R.S. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. Wharton Jon as 
Assistant Ophthalmic Surgeon—Mr. J. F 1 ~-eeeee 
Physician to the Skin ee Hillier. 
Dental Surgery—Mr. G. A. Ibbetson. 
CLINICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Medical Chtatess Lectures by Dr. Jenner, Dr. Hare Dr. 

be hy, also by Dr. Reynolds, Professor of Clinical oT’ Medtcing, 
special duty is to fain the pupils in the practical study of 


snprical Clinical Lectures, especially by Mr. Quain, and by Mr. 
Lectures on Ophthalmic Cases, by Mr. Wharton Jones 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, AND PRIZES. 
Entrance Exhibitions. 

Three Entrance Exhibitions of the respective value of 301., 202. 
and 10/. per annum, tenable for two years, will be awarded u 
examination to gentlemen who are about to commence their first 

ear’s attendance in a Medical School. The Examination 

Classics, Elementary Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and 
ip either French or German, at the option of the Candidate. 
tudents of the | Faculty of Arts who have obtained the Jews’ 
may | mee it during their attendance 
on classes of the Facult; 


of Medic: 
ATKINSON MORL Y ‘SCHOLARSHIP for the Promotion of 








the Study of Surgery 45l., tenable for three years. 
— A IDGE a HIBITION for comenal proficiency in Medi- 
u 


dan LITER EH iBITION for general proficiency in Patholo- 


Anatomy, 301. 
LISTON GOLD MEDAL for Clinical Su 


e. 
DR. FELLOWES’ MEDALS for Clini cal iedicine, two gold 
and two silver, 
And other class prizes. 
pectuses and the Regulations for —— and Exhibi- 
tions may be obtained at the Office of the Coll 
GEORGE HARLEY, M.D., monet of the Facult ie: 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Counci 
August, 1864. 
The Lectures to the Classes of ie Faculty of Arts will com- 
mence on Thursday, the 13th of October. 
he Junior School will open on + the 20th of S b 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FACULTY OF ARTS. 

Srsston 1864-65. 
SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 
ANDREWS ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS. 

For Classics and Mathematics. 

1. Three Lo ge em, called Andrews Exhibitions, 
will be to not already 
aunties of the Col a being not more ey eighteen years of 
age, on the Ist of October, 1864. 
ne of these will be awarded to superior merit in Classics, one 
to superior merit in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, one to 
a — in Classics, Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
combine 
2. The Examination will be conducted b: Printed papers, and 
will take place at the College on Tuesday and Vednesday, October 
a and 5th, between, the hours of ‘9 to 12, and between the hours 
No will be to more than one of 
Pe Exhibitio ns. 


3. Each of these Exhibitions will be of the value of 302. per 
annum, tenable for three years. very Exhibitioner will be 
required to — in rook year three out of the following four 
classes :— a athematics, Natural Philosophy. 
Admission Tickets to these three classes will be presented to him, 
as an equivalent for 20/.; the remaining 10/. will be paid to 
him annually in money at the end of each Session, provided he 
Pe _ attended the three clasees regularly throughout the 








(c andidates must give notice of their intention to compete | in 
writing to the Secretary on or before the Ist of October. Cert 
cates, — to the Council, of age and good conduct will "be 


requi 
ANDREWS PRIZES, 1864-65. 


. At the end of the Session of 1864-65, two Andrews Prizes, of 
ot each, in money, will be awarded to students of one year’s 
standing, per the result of the College Examination. One of 
these prizes will be given to the greatest proficient in Classics, 
the other to the greatest proficient in Pure and Applied Mathe- 
™m: 


ANDREWS SCHOLARSHIPS. 


5. At the end of the Session of 1864-65, two Andrews Scholar. 
ships, of 50l, each, will be awarded to students of two years’ 
standing, upon the result of the College Examination. One of 
these Sc jolarships will be given to the greatest proficient in Clas- 
sics, the other to the greatest proficient in Pure and Applied 
Mathematics. Every such scholar will be required to attend, 
during the Nag — | Session, three out of the following four 

classes :— Mathematics Pure, Mathematics Applied. 
ya Tickets to these three classes will be presented to him, 





as an equivalent for 20/.; the remaining 30U. will be = to him in | 


money at the end of the next Session, provided he shall have 
attended the three classes regularly throughout the Session. 

6. No Exhibition will be tenable along with an Andrews 
Scholarship. 


JEWS’ COMMEMORATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Scholarship of 151. a P ae tenable for two years, will be | 
awarded every year to the Student of the Faculty of Arts, af not | 
more than one year’s standing in the College, whatever be his | 
religious denomination, and wherever he was joovieney educated, | 
and whose age when he first entered the college did not exceed | 
eighteen years, who oer be most distinguished by general pro- 
ficiency and good conduct. 

Printed copies of the regulations concerning the Scholarships 
may be had on application at the Office. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, ‘Secretary to the Council. 

July 22, 1864. 


NIVERSITY OF LONI DON MATRICU- 
LATION, denser, 1865; a) mbridge Local Examin- 
December, 1864. he Rev. WiLLT aM KIRKUS, LL.B. 

Rev. E. MAY DAVIS, B.A., will 





ations. 
and the 





preparing Candidates for the above 
ise thoro ny pre} wat 4 the Civil Service and Oxford Local. 
a VACANCY ‘or TWO BOARDERS.—Apply to the Rev. W. 
Kirkus, Hackney, N.E. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The WINTER SESSION will be OPENED on SATURDAY, 
October Ist, van 3 sniretuatery Address, at 8 p.m., by Professor 
CARTW. ‘RIGHT. R.C.S._ The Lectures in the Winter Session 

= be giv: = by set fessors Partridge, Beale, Miller, Johnson, and 

Fergusson. In the Summer Session, by Professors Bentley, G: Garrod, 
Prieettey san Bloxam, Rymer Jones, Cartwright, Beale, and 


Bya regulation of the University of Gajnburgh om out of the 
four years rod study auired, 7 its Degree of 
Colle; Ay 


D. m: "8 

RINGS eC Cc TLEGE HOSPITA —Physicians: Drs. Johnson, 
Beale, Garrod, Guy, Priestley ; Assistant- hysicians: Drs. Evans, 
Duftin, Harley, Playfair, and Day. Surgeons: Messrs. Fergusson 
and Partridge; Assistant-Surgeons: Messrs. John Wood, Henry 
Smith, Mason, and Watson. 

— Lyin -in Ward is attached to the Hospital. t 

coengeedl Assistant, seypenrie peep their Assistants, 

clinical Clerks, and Dressers, are selected y Examination from 
anni Soh the Students without extra on eRe 

a... are d close of each Winter Session, 

ah 











" } 





Br information m apply. nal sud ¢ by ah macted outside 
UNNINGHAM, Esq., 


ING’ S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
WARNEFORD SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Students entering the Medical Department of this College in 
October next will have the exclusive privilege of contending for 
Five Scholarships of 251. each ; two to be held for three years, an: 
three for two years each. The Subjects of Examination are— 
Divinity—The First Book of Samuel, St. Mark in Greek, and the 

Church Catechism with Scripture Proofs. 
ics—Homer, Iliad v.; Caesar, Bell. Gall. v. vi. 
English tes IT. History — — Pilgrim’ s Progress and the Wie of 








rithmeti 





Pa oe for pupils between 7 and 11 years of age, separate 


ERMAN and FRENCH LANGUAGES.— 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of any age will find BOARD 


pnd LODGING, Surveillance, and Instruction in Pensionnat de 
‘amille of H. Cué LARD, Professor, at Weimar, Saxony. 








as far as 


commence CLASSES | 
at their Rooms at the West- End, early in SEPTEM! BER, for 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN 
on THURSDAY, October 6. New Students must present them- 
selves on the preceding Wednesday, and may enter for the whole 
or for er ony pa part of the Course. 
Th are the subjects embraced in =~ Course: 


The ‘Articles o Religion, by Rev. R. W. Jelf, D . Prineipa 
Hebrew and the Exegesis vot the Old Re hy by ae v. §. 
hes, A. fessor, and the Rev. A. J. ‘Caul, 
mop 78 





of the Ne w Testament, by the Rev. E. H. Plamptre, M. WA. 

Foclcolastical 1 History, by the Rev. Canon Robertson 

Pastoral Theology, by the Rev. 8. Cheetham, M.A., Professor. 

Vocal Music, by Joba H on Esq., Professor. 

Public Readin . by the Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey, M.A., Lecturer. 

Class * Cdutidates for admission to this Department, 

conducted by. the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the 
For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 

“ Prospectus,” to J Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 








LECTURES, adapted for thoes who purpose to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Service, o enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, will CO MMENCE on THURSD. AY. Nag word a New 
Students must present themselves on the geecnding > 
Divinity—The Rey. the Principal; the Rev. H. *Plomptre, 


Classical aoe eon Rev. John aematehe, M.A. ; Lee- 





= urers, Ber . J. Heywood, M.A., and Ss. Townsend, 

sq 

Mathematics—Professor, Rev. T Hall, M. < ; Lecturer, Rev. 
T. A. Cock, M.A.; Assistant- Sty Rev. Howse, M.A, 

English Language and Literature — Rae, the Rey. J. 8. 


Brewer, M. 
Modern History—Prof. C. H. Pearson, 
French— Professor, A. Mariette; and in Stitvenard, Lecturer. 
German—Professor, Dr. Buchheim. 

For information apply. personally, or by letter marked outside 
“ Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 
COLLEGE, 


K INe’s LONDON. 
ORIENTAL SECTION. 


wat ese LECTU RES are specially intended for those who have to 
s the Second Examination for the Indian Civil Service, and 
will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 6 





| Genes, Entian History and Seapuagh ieee ¥. E. Hall, 


Tamil, Telugu, and Hindfstani—Professor Thomas Howley. 
Arabic—Professor Reinhold Rost, Ph.D. 

Hindé Law and Indian J urisprudence—Professor John D. Bell. 
Mahomedan Law 

English Law and Jurisprudence—James Stephen, Esq. LL.D. 
Political Economy—Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, 

For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
bi * Prospectus,” toJ UNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of APPLIED SCIENCES. 
LECTURES COMMENCE OCTOBER 6. New Students must 
resent themselves on the preceding Tuesday. 
Jivinity—The Rev. the Chap! 
ae em Te We the Rey. T. G M.A. ; 
the Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. ; Ascistant- on Rey the Re 


Howse, M.A. 
—— Philceophy —Professor Maxwell, M.A.; Lecturer, W. G. 
jams 

ant of Construction—- Professor Kerr, 





Testun, 





panaitetes Art and Machine = ex ~ Professor aw. 
Land Surveying and Levelling— J.C 
Drawing—Professor 9 ‘Lecturer, we ers J. Ba 
Chemistry— Professors Miller, M.D. and C. L. Blo; 
Geology and oe AT FL Tennant, F.G.S. 
Works! ~ ad | A. Timme, ee 

Photogra —George Dawson, 


ography 
For ey 0 apply. cee, MA or by. ee meotiens outside 
** Prospectus UNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 20. 
Pupils can be admitted to 
1. The Division of Caen, Mathematics, and General Lite- 
rature, the studies in which are directed to prepare Pupils for the 
Universities, for the Theological, General Literature, and Medical 
ee ts of King’s Callens, | and for the learned professions. 
2. The Division of Modern oy ogy including Pupils in- 
a for mercantile pursuits, for the Classes of Architecture 
he Civil Servi in King’s College, for the Military Academies, 
for the ivil Service, for the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial 


me fat emgtion a) personally, or by letter marked outside 
« Prospectus,” 5 Weed JNNINGHAM, Esq., Secretary, 


T. THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. SESSION 1864 and ’65. 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered 

by Dr. CLAPTON, the Dean, on SATURDAY, October 1 

3 ss “clock p.m., after which the Distribution of Prizes will take 
ace. 

z To enter, or to obtain Prospectuses, the conditions of all the 

Prizes, and further information, 1*pply to Mr. WuitrieLp, Medical 

Sasieagy the Manor House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Newington, 
urrey, 8. 


ST: MARY’S a MEDICAL 


The WINTER ene -—~ ms will COMMENCE on 
SATURDAY, Oct. 1st, at 8 o'clock p.m., with an Introductory 
Address by Mr. TOYN E, 8. 

At this Hospital, the Medical cage pews) inelu 
House-Surgeoncies, the annual value of whic 
Scholarships of 501. each, are open to the Publis 
au To enter, obtain n Progpeotus, and and for othe 














Algebra, and 
Quadratic Equations Euclid, Book 1, Book IL. = — 


The Modern Languages—French: Histoire des Protestants de 
France, par De Félice. German: Grass-Hoffinger’s Erzherzog 
Karl von Oesterreich. 

Any of these subjects ma 


be omitted, except the Divinity. 
For particulars apply to 


. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 





AR 
T°, INVALIDS. — UPPER xo Pi 


Surgeon, Moy = minu 
Palace, i is willing to aati ee 


Resident a ar family. iol an cludi 
and Board, 250/. per annum.—Address Batt 
Highgate Hise.” 
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y 7 . r LACT IT wy 
RY AL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
) SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Future Arrangements. 
2ith August, Wednesday, and following days—Show of New and 
Rare Plants at South Kensington. 

August, Friday—Prince Consort’s Birthday: 
ree at South Kensington Gardens. Music all da 
28th August, Saturday—Flower and Fruit Promenade at Chis- 

wick, admission 1s, Band at 3 
24th September, Saturday—P: roment ade and Grape Show at Chis- 
wick, admission ls. Ban 

Promenades in August and pn every Monday, admis- 
sion 6d. ; and Saturday, 1s., at 
19th October, Wednesday, and following days—Fruit and Vege- 

able Shows at South Kensington 
16th Novembe or, Wednesday, and following de ays—Chrysanthemum 
Show at South Kensington. 
7th December, Wednesday, and following days—International 
Fruit and Vegetable Show. 
2th December, Monday, and following days—Perfumes from 
lowers and the Processes of Distillation, 

The Gardens are now open daily. Admission, Mondays, éd. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, ls.; Wednesdays, 
23. 6d.: Sundays, by Fellows’ personal admission or orders. 

On the di ays of the Band Competition, Volunteers in U niform 
are admitted at half-price. 


NNUAL EXHIB ITION of 
GLASS at the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
May, 1865. 
The Lords of the Committee of Privy Council on Education 
have placed at the disposal of the producers of Stained Glass in the 
United Kingdom a space in the South K isington Museum for 


26th Admission 






of STAINED 
MUSEUM, 








the Exhibition of Stained Glass of a nee ily artistic character in 
the year 1865. For the most part the space will be the same as 
this year. 


Applications for space and particulars to be made on or before 
the 3lst October 1864 addressed to the Secretary, Science and Art 
Department, South Kensington Museum, W. 

3y order of the Lords of the 
Committee of P rivy Council on Education. 


PHE QUEEN'S UNIV ERS 


IRELAND. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

The COLLEGE SESSION for 1864-65 will begin on TUESDAY, 
the 18th October, when the Examinations will commence. 

The College Lectures in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine will 
be i on November ist ; the Law Lectures on December Ist. 

y-five Junior and Senior Scholarships, varying in value | 

ona TU. to 40l., are awarded by annual examination in the 
several o artments; the Exhibitions founded by Dr. Sullivan | 
and Mr. Wilson will also be awarded: the payments for these 
will be subject to the continuance of the benefaction. The next | 
Exhibition to A.B. Teachers will be competed for in October, 1865. 

Scholars are exempted from one-half of the Class Fees 

ae ie must be paid in full before the names are entered on 
the rol 

The ordinary Classes embrace the branches required for Exami- 
nations for the Civil Service. 

Further information will be found in the Belfast Queen's 
College Calendar for 1864, or may be had, on application, from the 
Registrar. 


SITY IN 





By order of the President, 
RICHARD OULTON, Registrar. 
Queen’s College, Belfast, July, 1864. 


IRMINGHAM | TRIEN 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

In AID of the FUNDS of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, 

On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 6th, 7th, 8th, 
and 9th of September, 1864. 

President—The Right Hon. the EARL OF LICHFIELD. 
Principal Vocalists.—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Mademoiselle Adelina 
Patti, Madame Sainton-Dolby aud Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
tS ww H. Cummings and Signor Mario, Mr. Santley and Mr. 


NIAL 





Solo Pianoforte—Madame Arabella Goddard ; Solo Violin—M. 


Sainton ; Organist—Mr. Stimpson. 
Conductor—MR. COSTA. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 

Tuesday Morning.—St. Paul, Mendelssohn. 

Wednesday Morning. — aaman (an Oratorio), Costa 
expressly for the occasior 

Thursda Morning.- 

Friday enna Mount of Olives, 
Mozart ; Solomon, Handel. 

Tuesday Evening.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising C: 
tata (The Bride of Dunke ron), Henry Smart ; Overture (La Gazz 
Ladra), Rossini; P.-F. Concerto in G Minor, Mendelssohn ; ; Se 
tions from Operas, ‘&e. 

Wednesday Evening.—A Grand Concert, compr 
Praise (Lobgesang), Mendelssohn ; Overture (Eu 
Duett, Be anoforte and Violin ; Classical Vocal S 

Thursday Evening.—A Miscellaneous Concer mp rising C ani 
tata (Keni worth), A. 8. Sullivan (composed expr r the 
sion); Grand Concerto, Pie OREN Overture (W illis doy Tell) 
sini ; Selections from © peras 

Friday Evening.—Elijz b, “readeleeckn, 

Detailed Programmes of the Performances, with prices of 
tickets, arrangements for the ballot and allotment of places, regis- 
ter of lodgings, special railwé rrangements, &c., will be for- 
warded by post on application to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary to 
the Committee, 29, Waterloo- street, Birminghi am, 


. Composed 






Messiah, Handel. 
Beethoven ; 





Service in G, 












ing a Hymn of 
ithe), Weber 










‘Ros- 











(POURISTS ‘derive: additional pleasure in “their 
_.rambles when acquainted with MINERALS, ROCKS and 
SS Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, gives 
Practical Instruction to Ladies and Gentlemen, and from his 
extensive Collections, comprising many t 





LS.—) 


— 
T= ATHEN ZUM for GERMANY and 
ASTERN EUROPE.— Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
pee = ‘ig, begs to announce that he has made arra ements for 
eekly supply of THE ATHENSUM JOURN AL. . 





persons are enabled in a dozen or twenty private lessons to 
identify the ordinary components of Rocks, and most of the 
Minerals and Metals used in the Arts. Mr. Tennant can also 
ony: ply wa Geological Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20 to 100 
Guineas each 





LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 
PALL MALL; and 30, ST. JAMES’S- 
SQUARE, 8.W. 
69, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C. 


PuE COMPANY 


Central Offices—25, 
City Branch— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
FROM 10s.6d. PER ANNUM UPWARDS. 
Lists, Terms, and all other information, forwarded, free, upon 
application to 
HENRY FOWLER, Secretary. 
25, Pall Mz all, § S .W. 


Que NEW 





LUB __ (Limited). 





Committee. 
Lord MUSKERRY, Chairman. 
Admiral Sir Alexander Arbuthnott. 
Captain Addison. 
Lord George Beauclerk. 
Dr. Beattie. 
Hepworth Dixon, Esq. 
Major-General Downing. 
Lord Nigel Kennedy. 
. aptain Knollys. 








JO 
Viseor int Ms alde 
Sir T. G. A. P: arkyns, Bart. 
E. D. Ray ment, Esq. 

This Club, which, at the suggestion of a ae number of mem- 
bers, it has been resolved to designate “ The PRINCE of WALES'S 
CLUB,” will be erected (on the scale of the Carlton and Reform 
Clubs) in the immediate vicinity of Pall Ma Several new 

eatures, conducive to the comfort and accommodation of the 
Members, will be introduced, including a strangers’ room and an 
extensive suite of sleeping apz artments. 

The tempors ary Club-House in Albemarle-street will be opened 
about the 25th inst. 

Forms of Application for Membership may be obtained of the 
| Secretary, at the Temporary Club-House, 43 and 44, Albemarle- 
| street, W., or at the Union Bank, 4? Pall Mall East. 


n YHE GOV ER NESSES’ 1 INSTITUT ‘ION, 34, 
SOHO- SQUARE.—MRS. WAGHORN, who has ea 














many Age Abroad, respectfully invites the attention of the 
ob Gentry, and Feimolpals, of Schools, to her REGISTER 

of ENG TLISsH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES, TEACHERS, 

COMPANIONS, TUTORS and PROFE SSORS. School I 


perty tra unsferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France and 
Germ: any. No charge to Principals. 


7DUCATION.—At VIL VORDE, near 

_4 BRUSSELS, there are two excellent Est: sblishments, where 
CHILDREN of good families may receive complete INSTRUC- 
TION and serious Training.—The one, for YOUNG G ENTL E- 
MEN, in the Rue Thérésienne, is under the management of 

. Micnavx, Ports nels j the other, for YOUNG LADIES, Rue 
de Louvain, is directed by the Dames Vander WerrFr. 


OYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHITEC. 
TURE and MARINE ENGINEERING. 


The Lords of the Committee of Council on Education have de- 
termined, after communication with the Admiralty and the Insti- 
tute of Naval Architects, to open at South Kensington a School of 

aval Architecture and Marine Engineering. 

The School is for the instruction not only of Admiralty pupils 
from the Royal Dockyards and Officers of the Royal Navy , but also 
for the use of Naval Architects and Shipbuilders in wood and iron, 
Marine teenie Foremen of Works, Shipwrights, and the public 
genera 

The Admiralty have deposited their collection of Naval Models 
at the South Kensington Museum, and My Lords trust that the 
private shipbuilders of the country will give their assistance in 
rendering the collection more comple 

The School will have a yearly Session at South Kensington of 
six months, from November to April. It will open early in No- 
vember next. 

When the School is not open, arrangements will be made, if pos- 
sible, for study in the Royal Dockyards and in private yards. 


ADMISSION. 


The fee for the full couse ey instruction will be 251. for each 
session of six months, or r the course of three years. The 
public will be admitted rb Aha fall corresponding courses of lec- 
en on payment of a fee of 51., or to each separate course for fees 
which will be hereafter determined. So long as there is room in 
the School the public will also have thé opportunity of attending 
any of the separate classes of instruction on the payment of pro- 
portionate fee: 

Four free studentships will be given in competition if qualified 
candidates come up, and to the two best of these, Scholarships of 
501. per annum, 

Information as to the subjects of competitive examination will 
be forwarded on application. 

The competition this year will take place early in November, at 
a time to be hereafter announced. The sy lle abuses of the subjects, 














EXTENSION OF TIME. 


IFTY POUNDS PRIZE ESSAY ON THE 


VIVISECTION OF ANIMALS. 
Propositions: 
it necessary or justifiable, for the purpose of giving | 
Dexterity to the Operator ? 

I s it necessary or justifiable, for the general purposes of 
Science, and if so under what Limitations ? 

The Committee of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals offer : 1 Premium of 501. for the Best Essay on the above 
ay to be in the opinion of the judges sound, 
sing in evidence and argument. Competitors 
with Name, under seal, to the undersigned 








to arenes MS., wi 
on or before the 1st of November, 1864 


JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
Royal Society for oe Prevention of C ruelty to Animals, 
12, Pall Mall, 8. 


NUSUAL ADV ANTAGES 
FEW SONS of GENTLEME N, by a Cantab. M.A., who 
having had ten years’ experience in Tuition, is now educating his 
own Boy at home as am Engineer, and reguires suitable com- 
anions for him. Combining practice with theory, he instructs in 
Mathematics, Langu s, Drawing, and the use of tools, and | 
has _water- ower, driving workshops, lathes, &c.—Address Rev. 
E. E. M., Farnah Hall, Derbyshire, 














are offered to a | 


except Practical Shipbuilding, are given in the Directories for 
Science and Navigation Schools. 


DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES. 


Diplomas will be given to all persons, whether ca have 
| received their instruction at the School or not, who pass the final 
examinations of the School, provided that they give satisfactor 
evidence of having gone through the course of practical wor 
recommended by the Council of the Institute of Naval Architects. 
These diplomas will be of two grades, mee. | to the success of 
the candidate in the examination, the title of the higher grade 
being Fellow, and of the lower, Graeate o a the Royal School of 
Naval Architecture. Certificates for success in special subjects, 
and prizes also, will be given to the students at the end of the 
sesslon. 

| The Rev. J, Woolley, LL.D., 

| currence of the Admiralty, 

| Studies, and Mr. C. Merrifiel 

| School of Naval pet by 
The Principal will be directed to afford any information in his 

power to parents and guardians respecting the board and lodging of 
those who desire toreside i in the neighbourhood. It must, however, 
be distinctly understood that the Department takes no responsi- 
| bility in the matter. 
A communications to be addressed to the Secretary, Seience 
and Art Deparement of the Committee of Council on Education, 





has been appointed, with the con- 
inspector-General and Director of 
, F.R.S., Principal of the Royal 


14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers 1 fore six 
months; and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 

Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Denicke, Leipzig, intel 
*,* German Advertisements for the Arnenzum Journal also 
received by Lupwie Denicke, as above. 


PTE 

OTICE TO ADVERTISERS— 

ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED in all the LONDON, 

COUNTRY and COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS and PERIODI. 
CALS, by ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet-street, 








Atte y° Grirrins, 44, Hien Hoiporn, W.C, 
MORING, Heraldic Engraver and init = 


e Seals, Dies, Plates, ee Heraldic Painting. 
Die, 78.; on Seal, 8s. yold 18-Carat Hall- —— ey Ring, 
engraved with Crest, ¥.1, Illustrated Price List Dost free. 


Matt aEY LEWTAS 
ENGLISH BOOKSELLER, 
2%, RUA NOVA DO CARMO, LISBON. 
MAPS, GUIDE BOOKS, NOVELS, SCHOOL BOOKS, 
___ Current | Literature always on hand. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. — Mr. T. “LeMatg, 
has REMOVED his Private Daneel Nite from 62, 











Chandos-street, West Strand, TO 20, ARL STREET, 

CAVENDISH-SQUARE. Attendance om ‘10 y i Saturdays 

excepted. it 
S PUBLISHER, SECRETARY, or Other. 


y © wise.—The Advertiser, a 25, of good address and res 
able connexions, desires a RE-E NGAG EMENT as MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHER, or an Engagement as SECR ETARY, or otherwise, 
where a good general knowledge of Literature would be wet 
Unexceptionable references as to capabilities, &c.—Address M, N 
care of Messrs. Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


16) BOC YKSELLERS’ “ASSISTANTS. — a 
Bookseller and See is in immediate want of an EX- 

ee ee STANT. Unexceptionable references required. 

Address N. H., Publisher’s Circular Office, Ludgate-hill, E.0, 


RE PORTER. — WANTED, an Experienced 
REPORTER for a DAILY NEWSPAPER. — Addregs 
Box 27, . Morning Express Office, Cardiff. 














mo NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—TO 

BE LET, ee well adapted for Publication and 
Editor’s Offices; or Lea: House for — —Apply to J.K 
Suanre, 23, Tavistock- street, Strand, W.C. 


IRST-RATE PUBLISHING BUSINESS.— 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, an Old- covebiished Lat BLISHING 
and BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, or a PART RSHIP, fora 
op period (with a view to taking the whole onal be arrai 
Capital required, about 12,0002. or 6,000l.—Apply, by letter only, 
F. a care of Castle & Lamb, Salisbury-square, Fleet- 
street, 


\ ANTED, an_ Experienced FEMALE 
ASSIST ANT, of good Address, and having a considerable 
Knowledge of Modern Literature. She must be a good 
woman, and accustomed to the Stationery Business.— Address 
So care of Messrs. Nisbet & Co., Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
on 


GRADUATE of the London University, who 

holds a scientific appointment in London, and is a succe: ecessful 
Teacher, gives EV NG LESSONS in CHEMISTRY, PHY- 
SICS, and M ATHEMATIOS Address A. D., care of Mr. Kelly, 
2, Vigo-street, W. 





— 














EDUCATION. 
EST CENTRAL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
for YOUNG LADIES, at No. 40, SOUTHAMPTON: 
ais Mrs. GOW (late Miss Worth), Lady Superintendent. 
The above School will RE-OPEN on the 14th of September. 
EMILY TAYLOR, Hon. Sec. 


THE GRANGE H HOUSE SCHOOL. 





At the Close of the present ssh Resale the GRANGE Home 
SCHOOL will be REMOVE D to DREGHORN CASTLE, 
lengthened Lease of which, with its extensive Parks and Grounds 
has just been obtained. 

This change in the locality of the School bas been rendered 
necessary partly by the felt Soy) reed of its present accommo 
dation, and partly also by the difficulty, in a district which is 
rapidly becoming a populous suburb, of securing the requisite 
facilities, in Grounds and otherwise, for conducting a High-class 
School for Boys. 

It is believed, moreover, that a residence so situated as to com- 
mand the Educational resources of Edinburgh, and at the same 
time possessing all the advantages of the open country, and the 
amplest scope for healthful recreation, is in every respec 
ee ee for an Establishment in which all the Pupils are 
residen 

Dreghorn Castle possesses these requirements in an eminent 
degree. It is situated at a distance of between three and ives 
miles from Edinburgh, and about two miles to the south- west 0 
the Grange House. It — ies a commanding site bareet 
Colinton and the Pentland Hills, in a district which ——— 
authority has pronounced to be one of the hea althiest in Seotlan 
The Grounds, in parks and lawns, comprise between sixty ant 
seventy acres, and the Avenues and Walks extend to three miles. 
The Mansion-house, which has recently undergone extensive od 
provements, is a modern structure of unusus al dimension ote i 
taining large and airy rooms, and is admirably adapted. att 
internal arrangements, for the accommodation of an Educatio 
Establishment. tely 

A new range of buildings for class-rooms, &c., will immedia' 
be added to the Castle—less, however, with a view to any mate | 
increase in the number of gh than to admit of improv 
arrangements in the domestic plans of the School. a the 

The existing Educational Blane will be continued, an the 
same complete staff of Masters will be maintained as at 
Grange House. 

Prior to the Ist of September, 
may be addressed, as formerly, to the Grange House; 
after to eitherof the Head-Masters at Dreghorn Castle, 


Edinburgh. HN DALGLEISH, Principal. 
e ‘1nci entail 
W. SCOTT DALGLEISH, M.A., Vice-Principal. 
The Gran P. pee Edinburgh, 


the Principal 
communications to ‘and there- 
Colinton, 





South Kensii By order of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


5, 1864, 
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eS ——— - 
LONDON CLERGYMAN, Married, who 
receives into his House, near Kensington Gardens, three 
Young Men, attending King's College, reading for the Civil 
Service, or similarly employed, has ONE VACANCY.—H. P., 
Mr. Pickering’s, 196, Piccadi ly,” Ww. 


IRST-CLASS EDUCATION.—Ber ttn, 
HAUSVOIGTEI PLATZ 2.—Dr. and Mrs. NESSLER, in 
returning ¢ thanks for the ver, liberal patronage hitherto received, 
beg to inform PARENTS desirous of giving their Daughters a 
thorough C ontinental Education, founded on truly Christian 
rinciples, combined with parental care and affection, that (D.V.) 
irs ESSLER, who is an English lady, will, as usual, be in 
Mrs DON in SEPTEMBER, to receive new Pupils and escort 
them to Berlin Dr. and Mrs. Nessler will be happy, up to the 
above-mentioned time, to enter into correspondence with | Parents 
as to Terms, References, &c.—Address to the Estab 








DUCATION.—In a Select and Old-Estab- 
lished School there area few VACANCIES. The ensuing 
Term will RE-COM MENCE on Sept. 8. The Course of Instruc- 
tion combines a Solid and Useful E ucation, carried on under the 
immediate superintendence of the Principals. French and Ger- 
man are taught by Resident Governesses, and Professors of high 
repute attend for the Accomplishments. —For Prospectuses, 
address Mrs. and Miss CasseLt, the Cedars, Clapham. 





GRADUATE of LONDON in both Arts 

and Sciences (with ay isopen toan ENGAGEMENT 
as TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN during the months of August, 
September and October. He speaks German and French, and is 
ready to combine Tutorial with Medical Duties if required.— 
Adc iress A. B. care of | Nash & Field, 2, Suffolk-lane, E.C. 


YECURE, Gratis and Postage Free, S. & T. 
GIL BERT’ S CLEARANCE § ALE CATALOGUES, con- 
taining Books published from 1s. up to 50/., now reduced in price 
from 6d. up to 61. 158.; also their 25 per cent. ‘Catalogue, comprising 
the Surplus Stock of Popular Modern Books. All sent carriage or 
post free to any part of the United Kingdom. Every book war- 
ranted new an perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as 
when issued by the Publisher, and as if the full price were paid.— 

London, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, | E.C. 


H EAP BOORs. —REEvEs & TuRNER, Book- 
sellers. n-4 pe, London, W.C., have Some oe the 
THIRD see BANS RT of their GENER LOGUE, 
consisting of Works < -— ery Class of Literature. The Thee Parts 
tot be had, post free, on tl the e receipt of four postage-stamps. 


HEAP BOOKS AT BULL’S LIBRARY.— 
Surplus Copies of Froude’s History of England— vm 4 
Blomfield’s Life—Speke’s Source of the Nile—Dean Stanley’ 
Sermons in the East—and many other Books, are Now on Sa bs 
at greatly-reduced Prices, at the New and Spacious Premises now 
occupied by Buxi’s Lisrary, 52, Wigmore-street, Cavendish- 
square, London, W. Cata alogues gratis. 


TO TOURISTS. 
ICKERS & SON supply the latest Editions 
of British and Ce Bp Guides, Hand-Books, and Con- 
versation Books, published by & ay, Baedeker, Black, Brad- 


urrT: 
shaw, Stanford, &c., at the usual reduction from the published 
prices. 

















Bickers & Son, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 
PICKERS & SON supply every description of 
STATIONERY reamieite Seat aoe ee ata including 
Courier Bags, Tourists’ Cases, T aes fitted complete, 
Dressing-cases in solid leather, Driakin basin, Sandwich Boxes, 
Pic-nic Cases, Foreign Paper, Env alopes, and other essentials, at 
25 per cent. under the ordinary West-end prices. 
Bickers & Son, 54, Leicester-square, W.C. 


MUPIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
(LIMITED.) 
All the best Books of the Season, and of the past Soenty Years, 
are in circulation at this extengive Library. 
Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and 
an ample supply is provided of all the principal New Works as 


they a pene. 
or Prospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford: street, London. 








MUPIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
(LIMITED.) 
Purchasers of Books for Public or oe ) Lébeanten, Merchants, 


hipping —, intendin; thers, are respectfully 
invited ¢ to appl “hy for av we ADGUST LIS Ist < of W orks withdrawn from 
ale. 


This List po Mhe names of more than One Thousand Works 
of the Past and Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDTE, New Oxford-street, London. 
City Office—4, KING-STREET, Cheapside. 


OOK BIN DING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C. 


YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM.—SUD- 
BROOK PARK. oe Hill, gid —Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M./ 1.D. Edin. Univ. 
For the treatment of ‘ahepids diseases, . prinetpally by the com- 
bined natural agents—air, exercise, water, and The Turkish 
Baths, on the P ‘Temises, under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


DEBENTURES AT 5, 55 AND 6 PER CENT. 


(CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, 356,000. 
Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
‘Major-General Henry Pelham a James Kay, Esq. 

Bu phen P. Kennard, Esq. 
Pe F. Robe: rtson, Esq. 
ae —. Esq. 

‘Manaeer—0: J. BRAINE, aan 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES for One, 
Three, and Five Years, at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. respectively. 

They are also prepared to invest Money on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, either with or without the ‘Guarantee o of the Com- 
pany, as may be ai arrang 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of the 
Company, No, 12, Leadenhall: ~street, London, E.C. 

rder, 
* JOHN ANDERSON, Secretary. 











Hi: srry Retin Gordon, Esq. 
George Ireland, Esq. 


yp ieecwat —H. R. Forrest. for many | 
past an amateur Collector of Reskeperien Tllustrations, 
= desirous of INCREASING HISCOLLECTION BY FURTHER 
CHASES. He particularly wishes to obtain Portraits of 
Shaksperian Actors and Scenic Representations of the Plays. He 
will willingly show his Collection to any lover of Shakspere.— 
Grindlow House, eases Manchester. 


hailed Bales bp Auction 
GouTHe ATS & | & BARRETT, Auctioneers of | 


Literary Prope my ie Fleet-street, London, in returnin; 
their grateful chenke ‘or the liberal support awarded during the 
season just concluded, beg respectfully to call the attention of 
their Friends and the Public to the Great Advantages offered at 
their Rooms for the Realization of Books and Works connected | 
with the Fine Arts. 

Situate in the principal thoroughfare, in the very centre of | 
London, with a connexion of the most extensive character, the re- 
sult of Forty Years’ successful business, they feel that in soliciting 
Consignments the high standing of their house will be a sufficient 
guarantee that property committed to their —- will meet with 
the utmost care and and be di at an advantage 
unattainable through other channels. 

Immediate settlement will take place at the conclusion of a 
Sale, and, should Southgate & Barrett be unable, through press of 
business, ‘to realize as early as could be wished, they Sg make an 
adve ance commensurate with the e value of the prope! 











Music, including the Library of a Sealiacencntenies Sets of 
Madrigals by Early English Writers, of great rarity. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
SELL by AUCTION, at — House, 47, Leicester-square, 
on THURSDAY, August 18. a large COLLECTION of MUSIC in 
all classes, including the Library of a tr ina together with 
several Sets of Madrigals by Early English ome, of the 
highest rarity dnd importance, and in the finest condition—among 
which are the Collections of Watson, 1590—Morley, 1595, 1598, 
1600, 1601, and 1606—W ilbye, 1598 and 1609— Bateson, 1604—W. eelkes, 
1597, 1607, and 1608—Giov. Croce, 1603—Kirbye, 1597, rariss.— 
Yonge’s Musica Transalpina, 1588 and 1597—numerous scores of 
Operas and Oratorios—extensive Collection of Works on Musical 
History, Theory, Biography, and Literature, &c.—also Musieal 
Instruments of various kinds, Pianofortes, Violins, Violoncellos, 

&e. _ Cage sent on rope of two stamps. 


HE “ARROW, No. L., sahein TINKERS, 
Town Talk, Literary Gossip, The Yelverton Decision, Session, 
&c. No. IL. ready August 16th. 
London: J. Camden Hotten, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers 
and Railway Stations. 


HE ATLANTIC 
for AUGUST, 1864. 
List of Contributors. 
CHARLES READE. By Harriet E. Prescott. 
HOW ROME IS GOVERNED. By Geo. W. Greene. 
CONCORD: May 23, 1864. By Henry W. Longfellow. 
WHAT WILL BECOME OF THEM? By J. T. Trowbridge. 
BED Qe AREEEs OF BEER-DRINKING. By Andrew Ten 
rook. 








MONTHLY 


FRIAR JEROME’S BEAUTIFUL BOOK. By T. B. Aldrich. 


LITERARY LIFE IN PARIS: The Drawing-Room. By 
** Spiridion.” 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY GIRL. By A. M. Diaz. 
SWEET BRIER. 


HOUSE and HOME PAPERS. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 


THE HEART OF THE WAR. By J. G. Holland. 
OUR RECENT FOREIGN RELATIONS. By G. M. Towle. 
REVIEWS and LITERARY NOTICES. 

Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


VIII. 








Now ready, price 68. 
ue NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
No. CCIV. for JULY, 1864. 
Edited by Prof. J. R. LOWELL and C. E. NORTON, Esq. 
Contents. 
I. A PHYSICAL THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 
IL THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
Ill. THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPACE AND TIME. 
IV. THE CONSTITUTION AND ITS DEFECTS. 
V. THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
VI. OUR SOLDIERS. 
VII. A NATIONAL CURRENCY. 
VIII. THE REBELLION: ITS 
QUENCES. 
IX. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW is published Quarterly, 
- January, April, July, and October, in Numbers of about three 
undred pages each. 


CAUSES AND CONSE- 


(THE LIFE of EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
By CHARLES oy HUNT. With an Introduction 
by G. Bancroft. 8vo. cloth, 1 
‘We have rarely been more + or interested A any biogra- 
phical work than by this book.”—Edinburgh Revie 


ELIGION and CHEMISTRY; or, Proofs of 

s Plan in the Atmosphere and its Elements. By 

JOSL ‘ir P COOKE, Jun., Author of *‘ Elements of Chemical 
Physics.’ 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HE NINTH VOLUME of MR. BAN- 
CROFT’S HISTORY of AMERICA. 8vo. [Just ready. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 14, Ludgate-hill. 


N R. ESKELL’ S NEW WORK on the 

TEETH. Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for 
seven stamps. To be had of all Kksellers; and of the ’ Author, 
8,Grosvenor-street, Bond-street, W. 


LAIN SPEAKING for the PEOPLE, pri price 
6d.; Sermon, preached on the 10th of July last, in 
reference’ i the two Old Testament Lessons for the day; with a 
face by the Rey. CHARLES VOYSEY, Incumbent of 
Healaugh, Yorkshire. 
London: Whitfield, Green & Son, 178, Strand. 














& | SPEARE, ond awarded by M 


SHAKSPERE FOR SCHOOL USE.—Price 2s. 6d. 
XTRACTS from SHAKSPERE, for Schools. 


Every objectionable part omitted. Passages given from 
each Pig. wt with a brief Account of the Plot or Fable. 
London: Whittaker + Co. 
A specimen copy sent to \ eaghers, free b y post, on es of 20 
stamps by the Compiler, L. C. Gent, Whalley Range, Manchester. 


Just published, 


RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 
offered in the Advertisements, ‘HO! FOR A —— 

essrs. Webster, J. Stirling Co 

nee — and Thomas 8. Stuart. IMlu as: 

trated with ldthograph Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the 
meen of Beauty. Can be had gratis at all the best Drapers in the 

Kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt of stamped address to Day & 

Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn- 


fields, London. 

O%, THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Patho- 
gical Connections of the Throat, Nose, and E ar ae h 

a Intervention as the Mucous Membrane. By JAS. YEARS- 
M.D. so, by the same Author, price 6s., DEAFNESS 

PRAUTICALLY Pv rLLuerk ATED, Sixth Edition, with Plates. 


Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


GEORGE WATSON’S 
KP UCATIONAL SERIES. 


First Book of Besting, lid. Fifth Book of Reading, 1s. 6d. 

Second Book of Reading, 3d. Sixth Book of Reading, 28. 

Third Book of Reading, 6d. Rhetorical Reader, 2s. 6d. 

Fourth Book of Reading, 1s. School Register, 6d. 

Mr. Watson will forward Specimen Copies of any of the above to 

Teachers post free on receipt of two-thirds of the published price. 
George Watson, 58, Ingram-street, Glasgow. 

J. Heywood, Manchester ; W. Kent & Co. London. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


HERMZE ROMANO-BRITANNICA, or 
Ancient Roman Baths found in Italy, Britain, France, &e.; 
with Notices of the Mosaics and Paintings which formed a part of 
their Decorations. By RORERE WOLLASTON, M.D., Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, London; Member of the 
Archeological Institute, London. 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORKS 
OBTAINABLE at all the LIBRARIES :— 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SIR VICTOR’S 
CHOICE.’ 








Ninth Edition, price 1s.; by post, 13 stamps, 








Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. 


DENIS DONNE. 


By the Author of ‘ Sir Victor’s Choice.’ [This day. 


THE 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


s 
By EDWARD DICEY, Author of ‘ Rome in 1360.’ 
In 2 vols. LThis day. 


MAURICE DERING: 


By the Author of * Guy L vingsto 
Author of ‘Guy Li me.” 
“3 ° In2 vel, (This day. 


GUY WATERMAN: 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s Wife.’ In 3 vols. 


WEIGHED IN THE 
BALANCE: 


A NOVEL. 
By JAMES A. ST. JOHN. In 3 vols. 


STRIFE AND REST. 


By the Author of ‘Agnes Home.’ In 2 vols. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY.’ 
This day is published, price 6s. 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.’ 
Also, just publishing, uniform with the above, 

Lady Audley’s Secret. 6s. 
Eleanor’s Victory. 6s. 
Aurora Floyd. 6s. 

Seven Sons of Mammon. 6s. 
Recommended to Mercy. 6s. 


Guy Livingstone. 5s. 
Barren Honour. 6s. 
Sword and Gown. 4s. 6d. 


Border and Bastille. _ 6s. 
TinsLEy BgotHess, 18, Catherine-street. 
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66, BROOK-STREET, W. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ALABAMA. 


The CRUISE of the ALABAMA and 


the SUMTER. From the Private Journals, &. of Captain 
Semmes, C.S.N., and other Officers. With Lilustrations, Cor- 
respondence, &. 2 vols. post Svo. Second —=)5 243. 


t ready. 
THE COTTON FAMINE. 


The HISTORY of the COTTON 
FAMINE, from the FALL of SUMTER to the PASSING of 
the PUBLIC WORKS ACT. By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
1 vol. 8vo, 188. (Ready. 

MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 
Being Letters to a Child, on the Life of Man and of Animals. 
By JEAN MACE. Translated from the French, and edited 
by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, Author of ‘ Parables from Na- 
ture,’ &c. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 58. cloth, (Ready. 


DISSENT and DEMOCRACY; their 


Mutual Relations and Common Object. An His torical Review. 
By RICHARD MASHEDER, B.A., Fellow of Magdalene 
ee and of the Inner Temple. 1 vol. Rete 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE LATE “‘ MANHATTAN.” 


MARION: a Novel. By the late 


“MANHATTAN.” Second Edition, revised. 3 vols. past ove. 
L ly. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE NOTTING- 
HILL MYSTERY.’ 


VELVET LAWN: a Novel. 
CHARLES RELIX, Author of ‘The Notting-Hill Mystery.’ 
3 vols. post 8¥: (Ready. 


TE AND DENMARE. 


The DANES in CAMP: Letters 


from SONDERBORG. By the Hon. AUBERON HERBERT. 
1 vol. post 8vo. Second ition, 6s. (Ready. 


N M‘DOUALL STUART'S JOURNALS of EXPLOR- 
ATTONS in AUSTRALIA from 1858 to 1862. dited 
WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A. F.R.G.S., &. Titusteated 
bl a P many of the Author, and 12 Page- Engravings on 

y George French Angas, from Sketches taken 
during the’ Expeditions and accompanied bya carefully- pre- 
naa of wee  maacaal 's Route across the entire Continent. 

1 byt vo! 2s. (Ready. 


NEW NOVEL EDITED BY MARK HEYWOOD. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER KATYDID (of 
Casconia): aNovel. Edited by MARK HEYWOOD, 9 vols. 
post sv (Ready. 

NEW NOVEL BY ETHEL HONE. 


RINGTON PRIORY: a Novel. 


ETHEL HONE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


London: SaunprERs, OTLEY & Co. 66, Fa 
street, 


JPREDERICE RIVERS, Independent Parson. 
By Mrs. FLORENCE WILLIAMSON. 
“* The book is very well worth reading. one Review. 
“* Undoubtedly a clever and amusing boo theneum. 
bs ey is one of the cleverest, most tncompreiising, most out- 
we have read for a long time.’’—Scots 
The book is clever and striking.” —London how. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 


eae 








Fifty-second Edition, price 1s. 6d. bound, 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 


Gradations, upon an entirely New and Original Plan, 
by which yllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
London: Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Go; ; Longman & Co.; 
Hamilton & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd 





Just published, small 8vo. cloth, 58. 


HE HISTORY of ISAAC, as Recorded in the 
Bible. By the Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, M.A., Rector 
of Fonthill- Bishop, Wilts; Author of * Manna in the House,’ 
‘M the Heart,’ ‘ The Ark in the House,’ &. 
London: Binns & Goodwin; E. Marlborough & Co.; Houlston 
& Wright. i Se 


Now ready, Scorn 7. greatly enl enlarged and revised, 
al 8vo. cloth gilt, 
an INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES of the 
ree Northern Rivers—The TYNE, WEAR, and TEES 
beautifully and co) Pi ER MST R with Maps. Sections, and 
oodcuts. Edited NG, C.B., J. L. BELL, 
Esq., JOHN TAYLOR, Esq., and Dr. RICHARDSON. 
London: Longman & Co. _Newcastle: A. Reid. 








Just published, about 500 pages, | small 8vo. price 98. 


OTES ON WILD FLOWERS. 

By A LADY. 
We recommend this volume to amateur beginners in the 

stud of the British Flora.”—Atheneum. 
ur principal yey plants, including even forest-trees, are 
here described. and in “heh ular and easy style, their properties 
= uses set forth, and their  pisiratont or legendary associations 

rated.” — woman's Ji 

a The ane " thus, with i its pleasant gossipy anecdotes, a 
useful eS to more scientific manuals; and we can 80 


“* A practical book, that may be consulted with a full assurance 
of ite usefulnesg.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
Rivingtons, London and Oxford, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy 4to. gilt, elegant binding, price 21s. 
THE GOSSIPING PHOTOGRAPHER 
ON THE RHINE. 
Illustrated with Sixteen Photographs by F. Frith. 


“A very nice little book— — Asa and the lens working plea- 
santly together for a 





Demy 4to. gilt, elegant binding, price 21s. 
THE GOSSIPING PHOTOGRAPHER 
AT HASTINGS. 

Illustrated with Sixteen Photographs by F. Frith. 
“ Chit-chat and pretty pictures make an attractive book.” 
Athenaeum. 

Square 16mo. eloth gilt, 5s.; ornamental boards, 3s. 6d. 
THE RUINED CASTLES OF NORTH 

WALES. 

_Titastated with Photographs, by Bedford, Sed; 


‘ose, of Conway, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Harlech, 
Rhuddlan Castles. 


eld, and Am- 
umaris, and 


Square 16mo. cloth elegant, 5s. ; ornamental boards, 3s. 6d. 
THE WYE: ITS RUINED ABBEYS 
AND CASTLES. 


By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 


With Six (ore Sys by Bedford and Sedgfield, of Chepstow. 
Raglan and Goodrich Castles, Tintern and Lanthony Abbeys, an 
the Wye from Chapel Hill. 


“ For all who want either a souvenir of past pleasures associated 
with the Wye, or a guide to the great shrines which so many 
pilgrims visit, there cannot be a more taking little book ” 

Bristol Mercury. 


HOWITT’S JUVENILE SERIES. 


Square 16mo. with numerous Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


A New Edition of this favourite children’s book, which has been 
some time out of print, with several pieces never before published. 


New Edition, feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


THE BOYS’ COUNTRY BOOK. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Being the Real Life of a Country Boy, written by Himself. Ex- 
hibiting all the Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children 
in the Country. 


“ This new ‘ Boys’ Country Book’ is the dear old one with which 
we were whilom so familiar. Mr. Howitt’s descriptions of country 
delights and occupations are very good, and will not easily be 
superseded with the young.”—Spectator. 


New Edition, revised, square 16mo. 3. 6d. Illustrated, 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. 


By MARY HOWITT. 


Illustrated, feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 


THE POET'S CHILDREN. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


“ The book is sure to be popular among the juvenile critics 
The story of the pigeons is the best we have read of the kind f fora 
long time.” —Athenaeum. 


Uniform with the above, price 28. 6d. 


MR. RUDD'S GRANDCHILDREN. 
By MARY HOWITT. 


“ Reads like a V —. Pete of the Fatherland in its simple 
and touching languag eader. 
**A refreshing little Neos of delightful bm @ 
ledonian Mercury. 


Also, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5¢. 


STORIES OF STAPLEFORD; 


Including ‘ The Poet’s Children’ and ‘ Mr. Rudd’s Grandchildren.’ 
By MARY HOWITT. 


Royal 32mo. cloth limp, gilt edges, 1s. 
INFANT TRAINING; 
Or, HINTS to YOUNG MOTHERS. 

By Mrs. GRANT, 

Authoress of ‘ Reminiscences of my Tract District.’ 





London; ALFRED W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, 





NEW WORKS. 


—- -— 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD 


UPON 
MEN AND WOMEN 


AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 
(Originally published in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’} 
In post 8vo. price 108. 6d. 


WHAT LED TO THE DISCOVERY 


OF 


THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


By JOHN HANNING ae 
Captain H.M. Inpran A 
Author of ‘ Journal of the Discovery of the’ Source of the Nile.* 
With Maps and Frontispiece. 
In 8vo. price 14s. 


THE SCOT ABROAD, 


AND 


The Ancient League with France. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Author of ‘ The Book-Hunter,’ &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8yo. price 15s. 


THE CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘THE BOOK-HUNTER.’ 
In crown 8vo. with a Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK 


OF 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S.E., 
Author of * Introductory and Advanced Text-Books of Geology,’ ke. 


* In crown 8vo. price 5s. 


ESSAYS ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 
FROM THE ‘SATURDAY REVIEW.’ 
In crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MR. SKEET 


HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
FIFTY YEARS: MUSICAL RECOL.- 


LECTIONS. By HENRY PHILLIPS. 2 vols. 21s. 


“ Far superior to many works of the kind that could be named, 
—as, for instance, the Recollectionsof Parke and Michael Kelly. 


encum. 
“There are innumerable pagetoten in chase volumes, well told 
and abounding in humour.”’—Public 
“In Mr. Phillips’s book the merits are far more considerable 
than those of the majority of works of a similar kind.”—¥; 

“he ex-baritone comes once more before his old friend, the 
English public, with a couple of volumes of friendly chat about 
= career. A ac ter book we have not come across for a long 

me. 


“A book which, if it affords as much amusement to the public 
as it has given to ourselves, cannot fail to be wre popular.” 


Bi 
“Fifty years’activecontact with the Lage especiall, when passed 
amid the varied excitementand change of a th heatrical and musical 
career, could scarcel “pot to produce materials for a book of anec 
dote and memoir. ese reminiscences will interest many who 
remember Mr. bape asa — celebrity.” —. 
“Our author’s recollections form a valuable I history of the Eng- 
= school of music during the present century ; it connects our 
ody me math the past, and shows how the ‘national t ever 
foped itse '—Glowestershire Chronicle. 


ROME UNDER PIUS IX. By S.W. 


| ee ee of ‘The Life of Sir Howard Douglas,’ 
ic. 1 vol 
“An entertaining and aqnonaite volume on Rome as it exists 
under the rule of” the present Pope—a volume comprising an 
account of the Eternal. City itself, its people, manners, and 
religious observances, its ay me baiklings, am an saeiliee, historical 
and local traditions, legen Revie . 
“To artists in especial this work will be found most oouaptatier 


TOO MUCH ALONE. By F. G. 


TRAFFORD, Author of ‘ City and Suburb.’ ll and Cheaper 
Edition. In crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 

** We can cordially recommend ‘ Too Much Alone’ toany reader 

in quest of a b story; but good novel. Itis a well-conceived, well 

— out story; but we regard | ve —— asa ——— success than 


CITY AND SUBURB. By F. G. 


TRAFFORD, Author of ‘Too Much Alone.’ New and 
Cheaper Edition. In crown 8yo. price 6s. cloth. 
“This is a first-class work, and cannot fail to attract univ ersal 
attention. It is one of the most interesting and instructive novels 
we have ever read.”—London 


REMARKABLE MISERS. By 
CYRUS REDDING, Author of ‘Memoirs of William Be 
= ” * Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal,’ &. 

vols. post 8vo. 2is. cloth. 
Entertaining and instructive volumes.”—Banker’s Magacine. 


10, King William-street, Charing Cross. 
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The CHILDREN of LUTETIA; 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. 3 vols. 


New Books to ask for at the Libraries. 





*The Ly iy 7 oe 
description.””. 


MORE SECRETS THAN ONE. By Henry Hott. 


“ Mr. Holl’s men and women are not speaking phantoms, but, once known, are not easily 
otten. Their very faces and voices remain familiar 
fg jndelibly fixed on our memories.” 


STRATHCAIRN. By Cuartes ALLston thidioe. 


o-* dover unblushing romance, and as such welcome. It is written in Mr. Collins’s 
best styl Atheneum 


a author 


reer 


NOTICE.—In order to facilitate an early and full supply of their Novels at all the Libraries 
simultaneously throughout the country, and at the same time to maintain equal 
wholesale terms, Messrs. LOW & CO. have adopted, since the Ist of March last, 8s. 
per Volume, instead of 10s. Gd. as the uniform published price. 


HAUNTED HEARTS. By the Author of ‘The Lamplighter.’ 


“An interesting story, superior in orm oer =e and | delineations of re life to 
has both i of hand an 


2 vols. 





d truth 


3 vols. 


2 vols. 


= ‘Abounds with scenery and events ably and vividly described.”—Reader. 


or, Life amongst the Poor of Paris. 


“The author has not furnished us with a mere compilation, but has set down 


results of his own experience. He seem: 
or helpless dwelt in misery, o 
opportunity for amendi s in 
* Lutetia’ under a rose-coloured light. The book, in one word, is as instructive as ait is 


our own system of relief, and yet does not see all thing: 


amusing. It is the first book we have met —_ the very statistics of which are treated in a 
way to amuse as well as to edify.”—Atheneu 


A Second Edition of THE LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


“Since Miss Bronté 


2 vols. 


’s portraits of Hinchliffe, no character so sitcutainel, - matchless, 


4 inflexible, and 5 heed in evil as the Sir Massingberd of this story has 


on. 7 thorning 


“The 
terrible and well told.”— 


HANNAH THURSTON. By Bayarp Taytor. 


“There are a dozen characters interwoven into the plot of this book, —— one of whom is 


t. 
sys a Cw one; an incidents are well described; and the catastrophe is 


8 vols. 


to the reader as a remembered friend, a living and moving figure, whom he 


watch as if he were in the flesh, whose action he can study, : 


incoherence would startle him as incoherences in actual life might do.”—S 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 14, Ludgate-hill; and all Booksellers and Libraries 


in Town and Country. 





to us, and the lesson of their lives 


By 


the 
s to have left no place unvisited where the destitute 
or were aided in organized institutions. 9g gives us ample 


n recognize and 
and in when the slightest 
Spectator. 


This day, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, price 14s. 
To be obtained at all Libraries, 


MAN AND NATURE; 


Or, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AS MODIFIED BY 
HUMAN ACTION. 


By GEORGE P. MARSH, 
Author of ‘ Lectures on the En ya * and ‘The 
Origin and History of ths English nguage.’ 

“Mr. Marsh, well known as the author of two of the most 

holarly works yet published on the English language, sets him- 
self in excellent spirit, and with immense learning, to indicate 
the character and, approximately, the extent of the changes pro- 
duced by human action in the physical condition of the globe we 
inhabit. In four divisions of his work, Mr. Marsh traces the 
history of human industry as shown in the extensive modification 
and extirpation of animal and vegetable life in the woods, the 
waters, and the sands; and, in a concluding chapter, he discusses 
the probable and possible geographical changes yet to be wrought. 
The whole of Mr. Marsh’s book is an eloquent showing of the duty 
of care in the establishment of harmony between man’s life and 
the forces of nature, so as to bring to their highest points the 
fertility of the soil, the vigour of the animal life, and the salu- 


brity of the climate, on which we have to depend for the physical 
well-being of mankind.”— Examiner. 


of 





“No intelligent reader of this book can fail to acknowledge the 
author’s research and aptitude for observing the kinds of pheno- 
mena of which he treats. As a student, a compiler, and a 
traveller, his company and accomplishments are more than com- 
monly agreeable; and as an , few writers are so copious 
—indeed, in this respect, he reminds one of Matthias in his ‘ Pur- 
suits of Literature.’ For this reason, the book may be taken up 
at any moment, and a note or two read with advantage. In these 
notes, too, Mr. Marsh displays his strong individuality, and ocea- 
sionally writes with amusing freedom....Those who may add the 
volume to their libraries will do well-to read it at Jeisure ; cursory 
readers will soon lay it down, and probably be blind to its real 
value, which is unquestionable.”— Atheneum. 
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lished ri 
LOWELL and C. E. ‘NORTON, 


phical work than 


Illustrations. 8vo. Qls. 


RELIGION and CHEMISTRY ; or, Proofs of 
en 's Plan in the Atmosphere and its Elements. By ies 
Bro 


of Doctrines. 
with Additions. 


Sketch of F 
cloth, er Life. 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 


uarterly, No. CCIV. 





The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. Pub- 
ice 68. Edited by Prof. J. R. 


Esq. 


Contents. 


A Epson Theo: 


of Space 


PSNPSP SPY 


ers. 
A Nationsl Curre: 


© 


Critical Notices. 


ROFT. 8vo. cloth, 


and 
CE. By Capt. E 


of the Universe. 
roperty Rights of Married Women. 
The Pha josop! 


The Rebellion: its _—— and Consequences. 


The NINTH VOLUME of Mr. BANCROFT’S 
HISTORY of AMERICA. 8yo. 


The LIFE of EDWARD LIVINGSTON. By 
Hane HAVENS ‘+9 With an Introduction by G. 


(Just ready. 


“We fees jeeaty been more =e or intguasted, Jad any biogra- 
y this book.”—Edinburgh R 


A HISTORY of WEST POINT, the United 
Petes Military Academy, 


ITs M MILITARY IMPOR- 


OYNTON, A.M. With Plans and 


COOKE, Jun., Author of ‘ Elements of Chemical Physics. 


8vo. cloth, 88, 


(Nearly renig. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS by FAITH: a Comparison 
By, BISHOP MILVAINE. A New Edition, 


AMERICAN NATIONAL ALMANACK and 
ANNUAL RECORD for 1864. 12mo. 5s. 


AMERICA and HER COMMENTATORS; 
ck Critical Sketch of Travel in the United States. By 


Tuckerman. 8yo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL 
DISCOVERY ; or, 
for 1864, Edited by D. A. WELLS. 


Year-Book of F 


HISTORY of the ADMINISTRATION 
TRESIDENT LINCOLN ; 


of SCIENTIFIC 
acts in Science and Art 
12mo. cloth, 78. 6d. 


of 


including his Speeches, ders 


resses, Proclamations, and Messages. With a Prelimi: nary 


By H. J. 


RAYMOND. Crown 8vo. 


fessions of an Enquirer.’ J. Jarves, 
eel ate denies,’ & ke. sa! 8v0. 


VILLAS and COTTAGES: a Series of Desi igns, 
by CALVERT VAUX. An entirely New Edition. 
trated by 370 Engravings. Royal 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


- written in favour of the New oa - agreed u 

the Federal Convention, Se ie 17, rinted fren the 
Original Text ; with an His rical introduction and Notes by 
HENRY R. DAWSON. In 2 vo! Vol. L., with Portrait ot 
Alexander Hamilton. 8vo. pp. 757, cloth, 188. 


PARIS in AMERICA. By Dr. Epovarp 


LABOULAYE. Translated by MARY L. BOOTH. Post 8vo. 
pp. 373, cloth, 68. 6d. 


BACON’S POPULAR GUIDE to AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 12mo. sewed, 18.; cloth, 2s. 


ELLISON’'S MANUAL of AMERICAN 


AFFAIRS; or, Slavery and Secession in America, from the 
Election of President Lincoln. , With numerous is Appendices 
and Tables, and Map. of R 


on 
= he American Question. ba Edition, enlarged, post 8vo. 





‘a Editions have been recently issued of the following 
AMERICAN LAW BOOKS: 

Kent’s Commentaries on the Laws. 4 vols. 8vo. 4l. 108. 

ar ‘8 ay — the —o-+ 2 vols. 362. 

*s Equity Jurisprudence. 
Story on Agency, Sales, Bailments, and Partnership. Each 
Storrs Conflict of Laws. 288. 
Story on | of Lage 2 vols. 638. 

penewee ck on Law of Damages. 31s. 6d. 

Hillard’s law of Torts. 2v ols. S60 

Wheaton’s Elements of Sntommational Law. 358. 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Messrs. LOW & CO. are the English Agents for the following, 
which they can supply at the Prices here given :— 
£. 8. d. £. 8. d. 

New York Times, Daily.... 3 6 0.... Weekly, 015 0 peran. 
New York Herald ,, -3 60. ° 160 » 
New York Tribune ,, -8300. 015 0 
The — American, a Weekly “Fourai of 

Art ce, &. -015 0 w 

chew “York piper abla a we jected 

‘amily News rT, _ eel cly, 
_ by the Rev. H. Ward 6 0 





* These wt one my rnd postage, tut each paper is 
| ead to the English postage of ido on eielivery. 


Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 


English, American, and Colonial Booksellers and Publishers, 14, Ludgate-hill. 


THE ART-IDEA: ie the Second of ‘Con- 
sod» , Author of 


THE FEDERALIST: a Collection of by “4 


ALSO, LATELY PUBLISHED, BY THE 
SAME AUTHOR. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, price 16s. 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 


oF 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


AND OF THE EARLY LITERATURE IT EMBODIES. 


By tHe Hon. 
GEORGE P. MARSH, 
U.S. Minister at Turin, Author of ‘ Lectures on the 
English Language.’ 


“Written with a and mastery of the 


oe author to be not unworthy of ranking himself ai nie ee 
ics; it deserves a A on the sks shelves of every educated 
Englishman.” — Nonconformist. 


LECTURES 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 
*,* This is the only Author’s Edition. 


S eS Tye with that hearty earnestness which alwa: 





He evidently not only und 
but px his s su by is zealous about it, an to take 
some trouble on rape behalf. English scholarship is apt to be some- 
thing too al = fastidious, to shut itself up in a sort o 
exclusive dilettanteism. Mr. Marsh's ae © of a practical 
wong kind. His conclusions are not m apetmnet ithe; 
the: » in his eyes, almost moral duties, ‘which he inculeates 
wit enoghing 01 thie warmth of a preacher er.”—“ It is here that 


our author seems to us most su He has evidently | 
the forgotten worthies of English it literature with a loving ont i] 





observing eye, and has nots down many a passage whi 
escaped our Bs | day Review. 

“We have to thank Mr. Marsh for the most perfect philo- 
logical treatise upon the a language which wo can bapeto 
see in our generation.”. 





London: Sampson Low, Son & MARSTON, 








14, Ludgate-hill. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


nnn. 


The French Language. 


DR. DE FIVAS’ WORKS FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND PRIVATE STUDENTS. 
*,* A detailed Prospectus of the following highly popular series of French Class Books will be sent on application. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMARS; comprising 


the Substance of all the most approved French Grammars extant, but more especially of the standard work ‘ La Grammaire des 
Grammaires,’ sanctioned by the French Academy and the University of Paris. With numerous Exercises and Examples illus- 
trative of every Rule. By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, M.A. F.E.1I.8., Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. Twenty-fourth 
Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d, handsomely bound. 
“ At once the simplest and most complete Grammar of the French Language. To the pupil the effect is almost as if he looked into 
a Map, so well-defined is the course of study as explained by M. de Fivas.”—Literary Gaszette. 
*,* A KEY to the above, price 3s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE ito MODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et 


MODERNES. Ouvrage Classique, i l’usage des Colléges et des Institutions. Eleventh Edition. 12mo. 38. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE FRANCAISE; ou, Fables et 


Contes Choisis, Anecdotes Instructives, Faits Mémorables, &c. Seventeenth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; or, Guide to the Translation of 


English into French at Sight. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 
*,* A KEY to the above, 12mo. 28. cloth. 


The German Language. 


DR. FALCK LEBAHN’S POPULAR SERIES OF GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


* As an educational writer in the German tongue, Dr. Lebahn stands alone; none other has made even a distant approach to him.” 
British Standard. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in ONE VOLUME. Seventh Edition, 


containing—I. A Practical Grammar—II. Undine: a Tale, with Explanatory Notes—III. A Vocabulary of 4,500 Words, syno- 
nymous in English and German. Crown 8vo. 8s. cloth. With KEY, 10s. 6d. KEY, separate, 2s. 6d. 
“This is the best German Grammar that has yet been published.”—Morning Post. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 3rd Edit. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“It is hardly possible to have a simpler or better book for beginners in German.”—Atheneum. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 4th Edit. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


* Like all Lebahn’s works, most thoroughly practical.”—Britannia. 


LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMID’S HENRY VON EICHENFELS. With 
Vocabulary and Familiar Dialogues. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
“ Excellently adapted to assist self-exercise ia the German language.”—Spectator. 
LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. With Notes and Complete Vocabularies. 


Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each, cloth. 
PETER SCHLEMIHL. By Chamisso. 1 
EGMONT: a Tragedy in Five Acts. By Goethe. 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By Schiller. UNDINE: aTale. By Fouqué. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By Goethe. SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 


*‘ With such aids, a student will find no difficulty in these masterpieces.”—Atheneum. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK;; being a Series of Exercises in German 


Penmanship, beautifully engraved on Steel. 4to. 2s. 6d. sewed. 


LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GERMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


Popular Class-Books. 
EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in the HISTORY of ENGLAND: a 


Series of Interesting Narratives extracted from the pages of Contemporary Chroniclers or Modern Historians. By CHARLES 
SELBY. Twenty-sixth Edition (brought down to the Marriage of the Prince of Wales). 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. [Just published. 


*,* An Illustrated Edition of the above, on fine paper (suitable for Prize or Gift-Book), 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


The HISTORICAL FINGER-POST: a Handy Book of Terms, Phrases, 
Epithets, Cognomens, Allusions, &c., in connexion with Universal History. By EDWARD SHELTON, Assistant-Editor of 
‘The Dictionary of Daily Wants,’ one of the Contributors to ‘The Reason Why’ Series, &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 384, 38. 6d. cloth, 


The FABLES of BABRIUS. Translated into English Verse from the Text 


of Sir G. CORNEWALL LEWIS. By the Rey. JAMES DAVIES, Lincoln College, Oxford. Feap. cloth antique, 68. 


VICTORIAN ENIGMAS; being a Series of Enigmatical Acrostics on His- 
torical, Bographicsl, Geographical, and Miscellaneous Subjects; combining Amusement with Exercise in the Attainment of 
Knowledge. By CHARLOTTE E. CAPEL. Royal 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PAGENSTREICHE: a Page’s Frolics. By Kotzebue. 
EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lessing. 








Books for Nursery or Maternal Tuition. 
The FIRST or MOTHER’S DICTIONARY. By Mrs. Jameson. Tenth 


Edition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


SCHOOL-ROOM LYRICS. Compiled and Edited by Anne Knight. New 


Edition. 18mo. 1s. cloth. 


LA BAGATELLE; intended to introduce Children of Five or Six Years Old 


to some Knowledge of the French Language. Revised by Madame N. L. New Edition, with entirely New Cuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. bd. 


CHICKSEED WITHOUT CHICKWEED; being very Easy and Entertaining 


Lessons for Little Children. A Book for every Mother. New Edition, with Frontispiece by Anelay. 12mo. 1s. cloth. 


PETER PARLEY’S BOOK of POETRY. With numerous Engravings. 


New Edition, revised, with Additions. 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COBWEBS to CATCH FLIES; or, Dialogues and Short Sentences adapted 


for Children from Three to Eight Yearsof Age. With Woodcuts. New Edition. 12mo. 2s. cloth; or in Two Parts, 1s. each. 


JOHN TIMBS’S WORKS. 


“ Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs'; 
encyclopedic varieties should ever after be a good 
tea-table talker, an excellent companion for children 
a ‘well-read person, and a proficient lecturer.” ’ 


ATHENZUM, 
oceania 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWy, 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Editor of ‘The Year-Book of 
Facts,’ &c. In Six Volumes, fcap. cloth, price 15s. 

Contents: General Information. 2 vols. —Curiosities of 
Science, 2 vols.—Curiosities of History. 1 vol.—Populg 
Errors Explained. 1 vol. 


*,* Each Volume is sold separately, price 28. 6d., as follows:— 


Things not Generally Known Familiarly 
EXPLAINED. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each. 

** A remarkably pleasant and instructive little book ; a book ag 
full of information as a pomegranate is full of seed.”— Punch, 
“ A very amusing miscellany.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“* And as instructive as it is amusing.”—Notes and Queries. 


Curiosities of Science. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each, 
“There is not a man of science who would not be arrested }: 
this book, on matters which he never knew, and on matters which 
he had forgotten.”—Atheneum. 


Curiosities of History. 1 vol. 2s. 6d. 
“We can conceive no more amusing book for the drawing-room, 
or one more useful for the school-room.”—<Art-Journal. 


Popular Errors Explained. 1 vol. 2s. 6d, 


_“ We know of few better books for young persons: it is instruc. 
tive, entertaining, and reliable.”—Builder. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘THINGS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN,’ 
Recently published, with Frontispiece, feap. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THINGS to be REMEMBERED in 
DAILY LIFE. With Personal Experiences and Recollec. 
tions. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Things not 
Generally Known,’ &c. 

“* Here we have our indefatigable friend pouring out the con- 

tents of his well-filled note-books and richly-stored memory, upon 

those vast themes, Time and Human Life, which, as he well ob- 
serves, are ‘great matters for so small a book.’ And, while Mr. 

Timbs claims for this volume the merit of being more reflective 

than its predecessors, those who read it will add to that merit- 

that it is equally instructive.”— Notes and Queries. 


Lately published, small 8vo. with Frontispiece, 58. cloth, 


KNOWLEDGE for the TIME: a Manual 
of Reading, Reference, and Conversation on Subjects of 
Living Interest. Contents :—Historico-Political Information— 
Progress of Civilization—Dignities and Distinctions—Changes 
in Laws—Measure and Value—Progress of Science—Life and 
Health—Religious Thought. Illustrated from the best and 
latest Authorities. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of 
‘Things not Generally Known.’ 

“* We welcome this attempt to preserve the bright bits and the 
hidden treasures of contemporary history. It is with keen plea- 
sure we bear in mind that this learned collector’s eye watches our 
journalism and the daily utterance of scholars, determined that 
no truth shall be lost.”—Lloyd’s News. 


Lately published, with a Coloured Title, post 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


SOMETHING for EVERYBODY; anda 
Garland for the Year. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of 
*Things Not Generally Known,’ &c. 

“This volume abounds with diverting and suggestive extracts. 

It seems to us particularly well adapted for parochial lending 

libraries.”—Saturday Review. 


Second Edition, entirely Revised and partly Re-written, with 4 
Frontispiece by John Gilbert, 13 Views of Public Schools, and 
20 Portraits by Harvey, feap. 5s. handsomely bound in cloth, 


SCHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN. 
Containing Sketches of the Progress of Education in England, 
from the reign of King Alfred to that of Queen Victoria; and 
School and College Lives of the most celebrated Brit 
Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; Inventors and Discoverers; 
Divines, Heroes, Stat and Legislators. By JOH) 
TIMBS, F.S.A. 

*,* Specially adapted for a Prize-Book at Schools. 
“The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so. Itiss 


book to interest all boys, but more especially those of West 
minster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester; for of these, a 
of many other schools of high repute, the accounts are and 


interesting.”— Notes and Queries. 





Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, feap. 5s. cloth, 


STORIES of INVENTORS and DISCO- 
VERERS in SCIENCE and USEFUL ARTS. By JOHN 
TIMBS, F.S.A. 

“<These stories by Mr. Timbs are as marvellous as the ‘ Arabia 
Nights’ Entertainments,’ and are wrought into a volume of 
interest and worth.”—Adas. 


In a closely-printed volume, pp. 362, price 68. cloth elegant, 
illustrated with a fine Photograph, 


the AGE ; or, the International Exhibition of 1962, Popularly 
Described from its Origin to its Close; including DetanHn 
the Principal Objects and Articles Exhibited. By J 
TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Curiosities of Science. 

** Here is just as much preserved about the Exhibition as, whel 


i ay, one would care to know. : 
it has been swept away, any fo Know. vertier 


London; Locxwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall- 





London; Lockwoop & Co, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 


court, E.C, 
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STANDARD 
SCHOOL HISTORIES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


MR. MURRAY. 





HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS. 
The STUDENT’S HUME. 


tory of England from the Earliest Times. 


Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT'S 


RANCE. 
Homme Empire, 1852. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


_ STUDENT’S HISTORY 
Wi. SMITH, LL.D. 


0 


Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY 


ROME. 
Empire. 


oO 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of th 
By DEAN LIDDELL. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7. 6d 


The STUDENT’S 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of AN- 


Edited by 


CIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. BEVAN. 
WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 93. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of the 


SLE LANGUAGE. By G. P. MARSH. Edited by WM. 


ITH,LL.D. Post 8yo. 78. 6d. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
SMITH, LL.D. Post 8vo. 78. 6 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, from the Invasion by the Romans down to 1858. 
Woodeuts. 12mo. 63. 


MRS. MARKHAWM’S HISTORY of 


FRANCE, from the Conquest by the Gauls to the Death of Louis- 
Philippe. cuts. 12mo. 68. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


GERMANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the o Remens 
ler Marius to the Present Time. Woodcuts. 12mo. 


STORIES for CHILDREN, selected 


tom the HISTORY of ENGLAND. By MR. CROKER. Wood- 
cuts. 16mo, 28. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HIS- 


TORY of GREECE. For the Use of Junior Classes. Woodcuts. 
Imo, 38. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HIS- 


TORY of 5 i 
Fn Sy ROME. For the Use of Junior Classes. Woodcuts. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER HIS 


RY of ENGLAND. For the Use of Junior Classes, Woodcuts. 
0, 38. 6d. 


ESOP’S FABLES. A New Version, 


ttiefly from Original Sources, By Rey. THOS. JAMES. With 
Woods cuts. Post 8vo. 28, 6d. ‘ a 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A His- 


Based on the History 
by DAVID HUME, corrected and continued to 1858. Woodcuts. 


HISTORY of 
Froin the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 
Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts: 


From the Earliest Times to the ne Sh. By 
GIBBON. An 


Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By WM. SMITH, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


of 


> T. B. SHAW. Edited by WM. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo. with a Map, price 3. 6d. cloth, 


HE FLORA of HARROW. By J. C. 


MELVILL. With Notices of the Birds and Butterflies by 
other Members of Harrow School. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
Harrow: Crossley & Clarke. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 
HE STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE; 


comprising several] Hundred Questions and Answers on 


Miscellaneous Subjects, — to the Capacity of the Youthful 
Mind. By a MOTHER 


In the same Series, price 1s. each, STEPPING-STONES to 


KNOWLEDGE, 2nd Series, 1s. | ASTRONOMY, 1s. MUSIC, 1s. 
BIOGRAPHY, 1s. | ENGLISH HISTORY, Le. 
GEOGRAPHY, 1s. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is. 
ROMAN HISTORY, ls. FRENCH CONVERSATION 
GRECIAN HISTORY, 1s. and PRONUNCIATION, 1s. 
FRENCH HISTORY, ls. ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 1s. PHYSIOLOGY, 1s. 

NATURAL — ae ANIMALS, 

é 8. each 
London: Longman, Green, and Co. Pa aternoster- -row. 


MR. YONGE’S SMALLER ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. 
f May now be had, in square 12mo. price 8. 6d. cloth, 


NEW ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 
abridged from the larger Work by C. D. YONGE. 


This smaller ‘English-Greek ; by the Attic writers. The words 
Lexicon’ differs from the larger | found only in the poets are dis- 
in the circumstance that while | tinguished * ; several sage a 
f the original work aims at giving | hrases are given chiefly from 
every Greek word to be found in | the Tragedians; the irregular 
© | the Authors of the classical age, | declensions, spec and 
this Abridgment, being meant | constructions are specified ; and 
for less advanced scholars, con- | | the quantity of each syllable is 
fines itself solely to words used | marked, as in a Grapvus., 


Mr. YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXI- 
CON, containing all the Greek Words used by Writers of good 
authority, New Edition, being the Fifth, in post 4to. price 2ls. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-roy -row. 














COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
New Edition (1864), thoroughly revised, with the addition of 
Nores and Exaurmarion-Paruss, | in 12mo. price 48. 6d. 
R. L bh HMETIC designed for the use of 


yee To which is added a Chapter on DECIMAL 
COINAGE. aa the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Na 


Also by BISHOP COLENSO, Revised Editions. 


Text-Book of Elementary Arithmetic, 18mo. 1s. 9d.; 


or with _ANSWERS, 2s. 3d.; or in Five Parts, separately, as 
follows : 


1. Text-Book, 6d. 
2. — — a Parr I, Simple | 
4d. 15. 
3. henaiin "Part II. Com- | with Solutions of the more 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. difficult Questions, 1s, 
Elements of Algebra, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Elements of Algebra, Part I. 12mo. 4s. 6d.; 
KEY, bs. 


Honter’s Questions on Part I. 2s. 6d. 

Elements of Algebra, Part II. 12mo. 6s.; Kpy, 5s. 

Elements of Algebra, 18mo. 1s. 6d.; Kry, 2s. 6d. 

Examples in Algebra, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Euclid and Problems, 4s. 6d.; with Key, 6s. 6d. 

The above Problems, with Key, 3s. 6d. ; without 
KEY, le. 

Trigonometry. Parr I. 3s. 6d.; Key, 3s. 6d. 

Trigonometry. Parr IT. 2s. 6d. ; Key, 5s. 


London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


4. Examples, Part III. Frac- 
tions, Decimals, &c., 4d. 
nswers to the Examples, 








Now ready, No. = AUGUST, - 1864, pp. 48, in in 80. with 6 Illus- 
trations on Wood, price 1s. 6d. 


HE GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or 
he Journal of Geology. Edited by T. RUPERT 


JONES, F.G.S. Professor of Geology, &c., in the Royal ee, 
College, Sandhurst ; assisted by HENRY WOODWARD, F.G.S 
F.Z.S. British Museum. 

I. ORIGINAL ARTICLES. | Tom of FOREIGN 
1. On the Bridlington Crag, | MEMOIRS. 
with a List of its Fossil | A. ine Bbeuets on_ the 


Shells. a. P. Wood- | 
ward, F.G.S, A.LS. | 
2. Remarks on the custeten | 
of the Archaeopteryx; 
and on the Relations of | 
the Bird to the Reptile. | 
By W. K. Parker, F.Z.5. | 
3.0n Acrodus Anningie, 
with Remarks upon the | 
Affinities of the Genera | 
Acrodus and Hybodus. | 
iitusizated by 2 Engrav- | 
ings. By E. C. H. Day, 
F.G.S. 


Distribution of Fossil 
Birds, &c. 
hstetter, Petermann, 
Littel, Hauer, Suess, and 
Karrer on the Geology 
and Palwontology of 
New Zealan: 
Notes on Foreign Geology 
and Mineralogy. 
| III. REVIEWS 
1. D’Archiac’s Cours de Pa- 
léontologie Stratigra- 
phique. 
Professor Owen’s Lecture 
to the Young's Men’s 
Christian Association. 


H 


sé 





re) 


4. o. the Copper-bearing 
ocks of Alderley Edge, | 


near Whitecliffe Bay, 
Isle of Wight. With a 
Woodcut. By Van! 


Whitaker, B.A. F.¢ 
|V. CORRESPON 
II, TRANSLATIONS and NO- | NOTES, and QUERIES. 


sociatic 
IV. REPORTS: aa PROCEED- 
INGS of SOC tha and 


FIELD-CLUB: 
DENCE, 





ed tra Composition. By DR. WM. SMITH. 
with 
Syntax. 12mo. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 





CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEO- 


RAPHY. With 750 Woodcuts. 8yo. 
II. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSI- 
GAL, DICTIONARY. Abridged from the Above. With 200 
II. 


DR. WM. SMITA’S SMALLER DIC- 


TIONARY of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Wood- 
cuts. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW LATIN. 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of Forcersayt 


and Freunp. Medium 8yo. 218, 
II. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 


“peiggese DICTIONARY. Abridged from the Above. Square 
mo. 78. 6d. 


Til. 
- WM. SMITH’S LATIN VOCABU- 


arranged according to Setbaste and ology ; with a 
iat be lish (eetipusey to Pheedrus, pn om epos, and 
Caesar's ‘ Gallic War.’ l2mo. 38. 6d. 





GREEK GRAMMARS. 


THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


Forms: in Schools. By Prof Cc I 
Baited = y Wi. SMITH, LL.D. Post 8¥o. 72. 6d. aaa vs. 


CURTIUS’ SMALLER GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, for the Middle and Lower Forms. Abridged from the 
Above. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


CURTIUS’ FIRST GREEK COURSE; 
contejuing Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabularies. emo. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRASCA. A 


First Greek Course. A sen, Delect 
with Vocabularies. 12mo. 38. 6d. jus, and Exercise-Book, 


MATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR, for 


the Use of Schools. | Abridged by BLOMFIELD, 
EDWARDS. l2mo. 386d.) ELD, revised by 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS: 
Examination of the Meaning and Etymol 


— Writers, Translated, with Notes, by 


By Seiten 
ear. ct es in 
F silane’ “Svo. 





LATIN GRAMMARS. 


THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the Upper Forms in Schools. By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


DR. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for the Middle and Lower Forms. Abrid from th 
Above. 12mo. 38. 6d. — — 


KING EDWARD VI.’S FIRST LATIN 


BOOK. The Latin Accidence; including a Short Syntax and 
Prosody, with an English Translation. 12mo. 28. 6d. He 


KING EDWARD VI.’S LATIN GRAM- 
MAR;; or, Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 12mo. 38. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES for 
LATIN ELEGIACS. Designed for Early Proficients in the Art 


of Latin Versification. With Rules of Composition in Elegiac 
Metre. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA DATISA, Part I. A First 


Latin Course.. By DR. WM. SMITH. A Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise-Book. With Vocabularies. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr II. Latin 
Reading-Book. By DR. WM. SMITH. An Introduction to 


Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman NY ae and History. 
With Notes anda hictionary. 12mo. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part III. Latin 


| 3. Quarterly Journal of | Poetry. By DR.WM. SMITH. 1. Easy Hexameters and Penta- 
Cheshire. With a Wood- Science. meters. 2. Ecloge Ovidianw. 3. Prosody and Metre. 4. First 
cut. By Edward Hull, | 4.D. Page’s_The Earth's | Latin Verse Book. 12mo. 
Phy got ‘ | Crests — Handy Outline 
. On some Evidence of a! of Ge * 
Reversal of the Beds 5. Proceedings of she Geolo- PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Latin 


Rules of Syntax, 
of Synonyms, and Exercises on the 





“Bs, 6d. 





London: Longman, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The NUN. (La RELIGIEUSE.) By 


the Abbé ***, Author of ‘Le Maudit.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[On the 16th inst. 


PUBLIC MEN and PRETTY WOMEN. 


EPISODES in REAL LIFE. By Mrs. FLORA DAWSON, 
the Friend and Correspondent of Washington Irving. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. [On the 20th inst. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE 
By LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘ Lady- 
bird,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“The story is wonderful and full of interest, and Lady Fullerton 
tells it well. Some of the characters are touched off with con- 
siderable skill—as the Chamberlain, the Colonel, and the barge- 
man’s daughter Simonette.”—Times. 


NARRATIVE of the INVASION of 
DENMARK in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Corre- 
spondent of the Times at the Danish Head-Quarters. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


“A more complete record of this event of history has not yet 
appeared, and is not likely to appear. The book is nglish in its 
j and full of well-chosen a 





xaminer. 


BLACK MOSS: a Tale by a Tarn. 


the Author of ‘ Miriam May.’ In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


** This work will be more widely popular than the author’s pre- 
novels. It is more powerful, and of more general interest. 

The love story is graceful and noble, and it abounds throughout 
with striking passages and scenes of great power.”—Morning Post. 


By 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, 
Archbishop of Dublin. With a Glance at his Contemporaries 
and Times. By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. In 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 


“ Ab ai 





with dote and Sasietions f past times, it is 
sure of reaching a a second edition.” —Atheneu 


IN SPAIN: a Narrative of Wander- 
ings in the Peninsula in 1863. By HANS CHRISTIAN 
ANDERSEN, Author of ‘The Improvisatore.’ Post 8vo. 
108. 6d. 

“Ah journey through the Iberian Peninsula. The Penin- 
nanny Jo ina painted by admiring artists, but mone have 
given such a brilliant’: sketch as Hans Christian Anderse = ce 
pee ator. 


NOTHING VENTURE, NOTHING 
HAVE: a Novel. By ANNIE BEALE, Author of ‘ Gladys 
the Reaper.’ In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BREAKERS AHEAD: a Novel. 
RALPH VYVYAN. In2 vols. post 8vo. 


hing novel, and has every prospect of success. 
lively and piquant.”—Morning Post. 


By 


“ 


It is 


A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD: 
aNovel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


** One of pe most promising novels of the season.” —Atheneum. 

“The admirable Tesoription of the localities of the tale, the 
clever sketches of character, and more than one incident work 
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LITERATURE 
Enoch Arden, &c. By Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. (Moxon & Co.) 


Tue Master of Hearts has again selected for 
his theme a tale of love; and, strange to say, 
the least sensational of poets has made the 

sion of ‘Enoch Arden’ (the chief work as 
regards art and length in this new volume) 
turn on the incident of bigamy. The heroine, 
Annie Lee, plays in the first scene with two 
little lovers, Enoch Arden and Philip Ray, to 
each of whom she becomes in time a wife. Now, 
much as particular phrases of ‘Enoch Arden’ 
ought to be admired, and this narrative con- 
tains lines of music and pictures in words of 
surpassing sweetness and brightness, many 
persons will lament that the Laureate’s genius 
should have been wasted on the illustration of 
such a misfortune. 

What are we to gain by putting such facts 
as darken the life of Annie Lee poetically 
before the public mind? Are the poets and 
novelists bent on preparing a way for the intro- 
duction of polyandry? Are the young ladies 
of a coming age to be trained in a complaisant 
belief that it is rather a poetical incident than 
adark and shameful misery to have two hus- 
bands living at one time? If not, why all 
this prostitution of art? Even when it is an 
accident, bigamy is an offence. To veil this 
offence under romantic lights and poetical 
idioms, may be to lessen the shame and dull 
the horror in feeble minds. The wife of 
two men might in actual life be an object of 
pity, but hardly ever of tenderness and caressing 
sympathy. In Mr. Tennyson’s new contribution 
to human weakness, each of the two lovers is 

inted as worthy of a good woman’s love; 
and the dramatic situation reaches its height 
when the man first chosen by Annie Lee 
comes to see the necessity of sacrificing his 
right, his happiness and his life to the peace 
and comfort of his unfaithful wife. The moral 
is much the same as in ‘ Not Dead Yet’ ; but 
the poet’s purpose being different from that of 
the novelist, the affairs of the second mar- 
riage, the first husband’s return, and his final 
sacrifice, are so managed as to draw the reader’s 
feeling along, and almost to make him applaud 
an act which nature, equity, and common 
sense must all condemn. Almost, not wholly ; 
for nature is too strong in this case to allow 
mys except avery feeble and sentimental reader, 
to beledastray. Honesty and law are both against 
Enoch in his silly deed; and no artifices of 
eloquence and imagery can hide the flaw in 
his proceedings. The poet means that his con- 
duct shall appear brave; in truth, it appears 
to be that of a dastard. He represents it as 
strong and noble; and, in fact, it is deplorably 
mean and weak. This serious difference between 
the poetical intention and the practical result 
arises from the cardinal mistake of supposing 
that any claim in the world can require a man 
to be untrue to fact. Surely this is wrong. The 
first duty of man is to truth, to reality, to the 
thing that is. No event in a man’s career can 
ever require that he shall become a fraud, that 
he shall yield false testimony, that his life shall 

an incarnate lie. This is Enoch Arden’s 
Case, 

To tell his story, as it is given in the Lau- 
teate’s verse, is only to present the evidence 
which would lead the reader to condemn his 
foolish and feeble life. Enoch and Philip are 
playmates in a little port on the English coast, 
Who have between them a little pet and play- 
fellow in Annie Lee, This child of the place is 





a born coquette, who toys with the two lads, 
and plays “the little wife” in turns to each. 
Arden is a sailor, Ray a miller. As they grow 
up in years, they fall into serious love with the 
pretty girl, each in his own way :— 
But when the dawn of rosy childhood past, 

And the new warmth of life’s ascending sun 

Was felt by either, either fixt his heart 

On that one girl; and Enoch spoke his love, 

But Philip loved in silence ; and the girl 

Seem'd kinder unto Philip than to him ; 

But she lov’d Enoch ; tho’ she knew it not, 

And would if ask’d deny it. 


Enoch works for her, and wins a boat, a busi- | 
ness, and a home. Then he proposes to her, and | 


finds his love returned in kisses. The close of 
this first scene of the tale is exquisitely touched 
by the poet :— 


Then, on a golden autumn eventide, 
The younger people making holiday, 
With bag and sack and basket, great and small, 
Went nutting to the hazels. Philip stay’d 
(His father lying sick and needing him) 
An hour behind ; but as he climb’d the hill, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, saw the pair, 
Enoch and Annie, sitting hand-in-hand, 
His large gray eyes and weather-beaten face 
All-kindled by a still and sacred fire, 
That burn’d as on an altar. Philip look’d, 
And in their eyes and faces read his doom ; 
Then, as their faces drew together, groan’d, 
And slipt aside, and like a wounded life 
Crept down into the hollows of the wood ; 
There, while the rest were loud in merrymaking, 
Had his dark hour unseen, and rose and past, 
Bearing a lifelong hunger in his heart. 


The happy pair is pictured to the eye. Seven 
years of wedded life go by. A girl, a boy, and 


then a second boy are born to Enoch. Then | 


comes a change over him, for which one sees very 
little cause beyond the necessities of the poet’s 
story. Enoch hurts himself, falls into gloom, 
and goes away to sea—to China, on a long 
voyage, leaving Annie and her little ones 
behind—poor and alone,—in the neighbourhood 
of Philip Ray. The police courts offer a daily 
illustration of what comes next. Enoch gets 
shipwrecked ; he is cast away on a lonely isle, 
where he spends much time in growing bent 
and grey, until a ship heaves in sight, and he is 
brought to England by the compassionate crew. 
Meanwhile, as in all the stories of this kind, 
the wife is poor and lonely, the lover rich and 
near; and when time goes by without bringing 
news of Enoch, the deserted wife listens to the 
live suitor, and becomes a bigamist. Of course, 
much art is used by the poet to soften and 
explain this act of the faithless wife. She is 
poor; she thinks her husband must be dead; 
the lover is kind and ardent; her children will 
be happier in the miller’s house. But it all 
amounts to little more than that, by marrying 
again, she will better her position. A woman 
who has been loved as Annie Lee is loved by 
Enoch Arden, and who can marry his rival for 
silver spoons and a bright parlour, without 
having heard one syllable to suggest that her 
husband is dead, is not a person to excite much 
sympathy. 

When Annie Arden has become another man’s 
wife, Enoch comes back to the village; takes up his 
rest in a beer-shop, listens to the tale of what has 
happened in his absence, and resolves that he 
will not interfere with the happiness conferred 
by the possession of silver spoons. Of course, 
he is aware that Annie is not Philip’s wife, that 
their child is not legitimate; no fraud on his 
side can change the state of things; but then 
his wife and her old lover have arranged affairs 
so comfortably, and they live in such a cosy 
house of their own, that he thinks it would 
be cruel to disturb them. So he looks on, and 
makes no sign. He does not rush away, and 
either drown himself out of evidence, become 
a Mormon preacher or a captain of pirates. 
To do that would have been strong and brave, 
though it might have been open to the objection 


that such a line of conduct was not the highest 
evidence of strength and valour. But Enoch 
does nothing of the kind; he just stays about 
the beer-shop, does odd jobs in the village, and 
nobody knows him in the place of his birth. 
| Once, only, the wish comes upon him to see 
_ the faces of his wife and children. So he goes 
_and enjoys a peep into the miller’s parlour :— 


But Enoch yearn’d to see her face again ; 
“Tf I might look on her sweet face again 
And know that she is happy.” So the thought 
Haunted and harass’d him, and drove him forth, 
At evening when the dull November day 
Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 
There he sat down gazing on all below; 
There did a thousand memories roll upon him, 
Unspeakable for sadness. By and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light, 
Far-blazing from the rear of Philip’s house, 
Allured him, as the beacon-blaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life. 


For Philip’s dwelling fronted on the street, 
The latest house to landward ; but behind, 
With one small gate that open’d on the waste, 
Flourish'd a little garden square and wall'd: 
And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 

A yewtree, and all round it ran a walk 

Of shingle, and a walk divided it : 

But Enoch shunn’d the middle walk and stole 

Up by the wall, behind the yew; and thence 

That which he better might have shunn’d, if griefs 
Like his have worse or better, Enoch saw. 


For cups and silver on the burnish’d board 
Sparkled and shone ; so genial was the hearth : 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 
Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 

Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees ; 
And o’er ber second father stoopt a girl, 

A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 

Fair-hair'd and tall, and from her lifted hand 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 

To tempt the babe, who rear’d his creasy arms, 
Caught at and ever miss’d it, and they laugh’d: 
And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 

The mother glancing often toward her babe, 
But turning now and then to speak with him, 
Her son, who stood beside her tall and strong, 
And saying that which pleased him, for he smiled. 


Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 
And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness, 
And his own children tall and beautiful, 
And him, that other, reigning in his place, 
Lord of his rights and of his children’s love,— 
Then he, tho’ Miriam Lane had told him all, 
Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 
Stagger’d and shook, holding the branch, and fear’d 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 


He therefore turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 
And feeling all along the garden-wall, 
Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found, 
Crept to the gate, and open'd it, and closed, 
As lightly as a sick man’s chamber-door, 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 
And there he would have knelt, but that his knees 


Were feeble, so that falling prone he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth, and pray’d. 


*‘Too hard to bear! why did they take me thence? 
O God Almighty, blessed Saviour, ‘Thou 
That did'st uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 
A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too! must I not speak to these? 
They know me not. I should betray myself. 
Never: no father’s kiss for me—the girl 
So like her mother, and the boy, my son.” 


There speech and thought and nature fail'’d a little, 
And he lay tranced ; but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again, 

All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain, 

As tho’ it were the burthen of a song, 

“ Not to tell her, never to let her know.” 

And, having seen all this happiness, includ- 
ing the silver spoons and mug, he goes back 
to the pothouse, prattles out his secret to 
the garrulous landlady, and then gives up the 
ghost. The woman is not told to keep his 
counsel; in fact, she is commissioned to tell it 
in everybody’s ear, and to carry a love-token to 
the faithless wife. And the story ends with the 
necessary climax :— 

And when they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral. 
Who shall read for us the morals meant to 
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be conveyed by this tale of woe? In acting as 
Enoch does, we are requested to consider him 
as showing “a strong, heroic soul.” But where 
is the strength? In thinking that he hasa right 
to sacrifice himself, to commit moral suicide, 
he is clearly in the wrong. He, a father, a 
husband, is not in the position in which a man 
can postpone his own good to that of another. 
Noble ends must have noble means. It is never 
right to lie; not even to lie by silence. It is 
never right to bear false witness. Enoch, on his 
return home, could not stand off from his wife 
and children, leaving them in another man’s 
house, without a positive fraud, a criminal 
collusion. Evil had been done in his absence; 
not the worst kind of evil, for it had some 
excuses in his long silence, and the bitter lot 


. . . | 
of the woman; but still the thing was evil; 


and, for the sake of every one’s purity of soul, 
it would have been better for Enoch to have 
stopped it at once by announcing his return. 
That Philip and Annie were not man and wife, 
Enoch knew; if they were innocently doing a 
wrong thing, he, in looking on, and saying 
nothing, was guilty of sin. That he should 
be represented as acting an heroic part in 
skulking by, in dodging about the pothouse 
and the port, in pretending to be what he is 
not, in deceiving every one, in shirking every 
duty to his children, in living a daily lie in 
the face of men, is one of the mysteries of a 
morbid epoch—inseparable, it would seem, from 
that perplexed condition of mind in which it 
is possible for a man of fine sense and lofty 
genius to select bigamy as a subject for poetical 
art. 

Even if it were possible to allow that Enoch 
has a right to renounce his wife in favour of 
her old lover, whose wife she is not, has he any 
right to renounce his children? A child is God’s 
most precious trust to man. Can any one take 
the place of a living father? Is the desire to 
preserve a weak woman in a false position, 
because in that false position she possesses an 
easy chair and a little plate, sufficient to justify 
a father in abandoning his child to the care of 
strangers? This is what Enoch Arden does. 

But in point of fact, this moral confusion 
runs through the tale; for Enoch has not the 
virtue to conduct his own miserable mistake 
to an end. He does not shield the inconstant 
woman. He betrays her. By his babble to the 
landlady, he tells all the world that Philip and 
Annie are not man and wife, and puts evidence 
into the bellman’s hand to declare that theirchild 
is a bastard. Had he drowned himself on the 
day of his return this open shame would have 
been spared to Annie Lee. But the fellow will 
not die in his pothouse until he has done 
everything to provide that on the day of his 
own funeral his wife shall die of a broken 
heart. And this is a man of strong heroic soul! 

The lesser poems in this volume are of no 
great value; though there is no second mis- 
take of such magnitude as ‘ Enoch Arden, In 
general the pieces are fugitive and experi- 
mental. That they should contain passages of 
rare excellence is a fact implied in their origin. 
‘Aylmer’s Field’ is a tale of a hapless pair 
who die for love. ‘Sea Dreams’ is a true little 
poem, exquisite alike in its conception and its 
treatment. In this little poem we have a new 
lullaby, which ought to be popular with young 
mothers. It is called i ts 

LITTLE BIRDIE, 
What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away, 


| 





What does little baby say, 

In her bed at peep of day? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and fly away. 

Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby too shall fly away. 

One story in the volume is written in a 
northern dialect— that of Newcastle, we 
imagine—and is a genuine piece of comedy. 
Among the “experiments,” which Mr. Tenny- 
son has printed in smaller type at the end of his 
volume, are his versifications in classic metres. 
We are quite willing to leave these specimens 
where we find them. Far more rousing is the 
passage in blank verse from the end of the 
eighth book of the Iliad. Since Shelley trifled 
with Greek translation, there has been no finer 
transfer of a few Homeric lines into English 
verse than these renderings :— 

So Hector said, and sea-like roar’d his host ; 

Then loosed their sweating horses from the yoke, 

And each beside his chariot bound his own ; 

And oxen from the city, and goodly sheep 

In haste they drove, and honey-hearted wine 

And bread from out the houses brought, and heap’d 

Their firewood, and the winds from off the plain 

Rolld the rich vapour far into the heaven. 

And these all night upon the t bridge of war 

Sat glorying: many a fire before them blazed: 

As when in heaven the stars about the moon 

Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 

And every height comes out, and jutting peak 

And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 

Break open to their highest, and all the stars 

Shine, and the Shepherd gladdens in his heart: 

So many a fire between the ships and stream 

Of Xanthus blazed before the towers of Troy, 

A thousand on the plain ; and close by each 

Sat fifty in the blaze of burning fire ; 

And champing golden grain, the horses stood 

Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn.{ 
To compare Pope’s rendering against 
would be simply absurd. How weak 
colourless the opening lines :— 

The leader spoke. From all his hosts around 
Sliouts of applause along the shores resound. 

Chapman is more Homeric; and the reader 
will like to compare the Elizabethan with the 
Victorian poet. Chapman writes :— 
This speech all Trojans did applaud, who from their traces 


os '¢ 


this 
and 


Their sweating horse, which severally with headstalls they 
repos'd, 

And fastened by their chariots, when others brought from 
town 

Fat sheep and oxen, instantly, bread, wine, and heaved 

down 

store of wood. 

friendly sky 

Their supper's savour, to the which they sat delightfully, 

And spent all night in open field. Fires around them 
shined, 

As when about the silver moon, when air is free from wind, 

And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams, high prospects 
and the brows 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up themselves for 
shows, 

And even the lordly valleys joy to glitter in their sight, 

When the unmeasured firmament bursts to disclose her 
light, 

And all the signs in heaven are seen that glad the Shep- 
herd’s heart. 

So many fires disclosed their beams, made by the Trojan 


Huge The winds transferred into the 


part, 

Before the face of Ilion, and her bright turrets showed. 

A thousand courts of guard kept fires, and every guard 
allowed 

Fifty stout men, by whom their horse eat oats and hard 
white corn, 

And all did wilfully expect the silver-thronéd morn, 

No one can doubt the superior strength, 
beauty and picturesqueness of Mr. Tennyson’s 
version. From what we now see of his aptitude 
for translation, we should be glad to hear that he 
has other portions of the Iliad in hand. 





The History of the Cotton Famine, from the 
Fall of Sumter to the Passing of the Public 
Works Act. By R. A. Arnold. (Saunders, 
Otley & Co.) 

THE cotton famine already become a history !— 

surely the transitory nature of human events 

has seldom had a more significant illustration. 
+ Or, ridge. s 7 
t Or, more literally— 
And eating hoary grain and pulse the steeds 
Stood by their cars, waiting the thronéd morn, 





The first sentiment that must rise in eye 
heart on reading this record of the three yeary 
distress, will be a sense of reverent gratitude 
to Almighty God for our happy issue out of 
this great danger; the second feeling will he 
one of deep gladness that England, as a nation 
has acted in a way not unworthy of the emer. 
gency; and for this, too, it becomes us to return 
grateful thanks to Him who is the giver of al] 
wisdom,—not to ourselves, but unto Him belongs 
the praise. The story of the cotton famine, ag 
told by Mr. Arnold, has all the interest of g 
romance ; the statistics, the figures, the reports 
of Mr. Farnall, the weekly returns of the 
Board of Guardians, are all so many threads of 
interest in the story. 

The first chapter shows how Lancashire, by 
its coal-field, water power, damp atmosphere 
and heavy fall of rain, was made by Nature 
for the successful manufacture of cotton, and 
by its crowning advantage, the Port of Liver 
pool, it was able to turn this manufacture 
to a magnificent result, which culminated in 
1860,-—the annus mirabilis of the cotton-trade, 
In this same year, 1860, there were in full 
work in Great Britain, two thousand six hun- 
dred and fifty cotton-factories (2,650), worked 
by a population of four hundred and forty 
thousand persons (440,000), whose wages 
amounted to eleven million five hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling for that year(11,500,000/), 
Of these work-people ninety per cent. were 
adults, and fifty-six per cent. were females. A 
power equal to three hundred thousand _ horses 
drove the machinery, which the quick eyes 
and active fingers governed and guided. The 
number of spindles at work takes away the 
breath only to think of them; whilst the speed 
at which each of these spindles revolved makes 
the brain giddy—thirty million three hundred 
and eighty-seven thousand four hundred and 
sixty-seven spindles (30,387,467), each spindle 
making from. four to six thousand revolutions 
per minute, according to the fineness of the 
thread spun. ‘The cotton required to feed 
all this legion of spindles, for one year, was 
one billion fifty-one million six hundred and 
twenty-three thousand three hundred and 
eighty pounds of prepared cotton (1,051,623,380), 
The actual consumption for the year 1860 was, 
inclusive of waste, one billion eighty-three mil- 
lion six hundred thousand pounds weight of 
cotton; the total quantity imported during the 
great year exceeded that amount by over seven 
millionsof pounds. The invested capital in these 
mills and spindles, and the wages to keep them 
going, was sixty-five millions sterling. The pro 
ductions for this single year of 1860 equalled in 
value 76,012,3801., or nearly six millions more 
than the gross revenue of the kingdom for the 
same period, All this machinery was thrown 
out of gear; all this importation of cotton sud- 
denly suspended ; all these hand: were thrown 
out of employment; all these profits were 
stopped ; and, for the time, all that great bran 
of industry was brought to naught. It was @ 
crisis to try the stuff of which a nation was 
made. 

The cotton famine might be said to commence 
with the bombardment of Fort Sumter, m 
April, 1861. It is still in remembrance how 
this bloodless interchange of hostilities between 
General Beauregard and Major Anderson pro 
voked a shout of laughter from Europe at 
the good fortune, or the courtesy, which he 
exempted their forces from the usual casualties 
of killed or wounded. At first the effect on the 
fortunes of the cotton-manufacturers was some 
thing more than good, it was magical ; a golden 
harvest inaugurated the famine. The price of 
the cotton that lay unsold in the market at 
the moment when Fort Sumter fell increased 
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by nearly one-half before eight months were 
over. “Middling Orleans,” as it is called, which, 
in April, 1861, was selling at 73d. a pound, 
was worth 1s, a pound by December, and those 
who held cotton profited accordingly. Nor was 
this all; the “ terrific prosperity” of 1859 and 
1860 had resulted in the accumulation of 
heavy stocks in the warehouses; exceptional 
years of produce require exceptional markets 
to keep the balance true. At the beginning of 
1861 the markets were “glutted,” and the 
yalue of the stocks of manufactured goods on 
hand was estimated at twenty millions sterling. 
The outbreak of the American War, by raising 
the value of the raw material, slackened the 
rate of production, and gave the manufacturers 
time to get rid of their stocks, and to liberate 
their capital. A commercial crisis of a magni- 
tude which would have borne some proportion 
to the preceding prosperity was thus averted. 
At first there was no dearth of cotton, only 
when it was gone there would be no chance 
of more if the American war continued; but 
few persons believed that the war would 
last. But the hard times which the war 
had averted from the masters fell upon the 
operatives. At the beginning of November, 
1861, 49 mills had stopped work in Lanca- 
shire, 119 were working half time; 8,063 hands 
were out of work—a small beginning of the 
evil times coming upon the working class. 
, The manufacturers were selling their accumu- 
lated stocks at a profit that sounds fabulous; 
the holders of cotton were selling at rising 
prices; but the operatives were beginning to 
suffer. The results of the “short time” were | 
shown in the savings banks; the excess of the 
amount withdrawn over that paid in exceeded 
any since the year 1848, the year of revolutions. 
Groups of idle factory-hands were to be seen 
at every street-corner, not waiting for the fac- 





tory-bell, but standing all the day idle, because 
there was no work to do. In busy seasons, the | 
operatives are only seen in the street at stated | 
hours, “when the factories loose,” as the phrase | 
is, and then the clatter of clogs and the sound | 
of tongues make themselves heard. However, 
factory-hands had gone through hard times 
before, and were not frightened now: the| 
war must soon be over. 

The distress came on at a leisurely pace: the 
country was not suddenly engulphed as by a 
catastrophe, and preparations were making to 
receive it. The press of Manchester took up 
its duties: the Manchester Guardian and the | 
Manchester Examiner were among the first to | 
rouse the wealthier classes of Manchester to a | 
sense of their duty, and it “is very much 
owing,” says Mr. Arnold, “to these very 
responsible organs of the public press that good 
will, order and authority have been so well | 

reserved.” At the head of the Poor Law! 

oard was a Minister of the Crown, who knew 
the manufacturing districts well, and who had | 
been a member of the Corn Law League, and | 
the people of Lancashire knew him too, and 
that knowledge was not without its influence 
on the successful action of the Poor Law 
Board, during the cotton famine: As early as 
the 11th of November, 1861, a letter was 
written by the President of the Poor Law 
Board to the various boards of guardians 
throughout the district, calling their attention 
to the growing stagnation of the cotton trade, 
and reminding them that the “machinery of 
the law” was to be tempered with “judicious 
management.” At first, the boards of guardians 
fancied themselves equal to deal with any 
emergency. Meanwhile, although the manufac- 
turers were getting rid of their surplus stocks, 
good cotton was rising in the market to a price 
that made it impossible to work it, except at a 








corresponding advance in the price of the cloth, 
at which there would be no chance of a demand. 
Surat cotton was cheaper, but it was the béte noir 
in all factories both to masters and men; it was 
so dirty, coarse and short in its staple, that there 
was little inclination to make experiments with 
it. It was not in human nature to carry on 
manufactures at such certain loss; so the dis- 
tress amongst the workpeople increased. In 
the beginning of December the organization of 
private charity began; at first in small rills 
and ripples of relief. The boards of guardians 
were inclined to scoff at amateur help, but the 
distress came on like an armed man, and every 
individual laid it to his conscience “ to do what | 
he could.” Local relief committees were estab- | 
lished; individuals gave their time as well as | 
their money. ‘| 
A great number of girls were thrown out of 
employment, and they were about the most | 
difficult set to deal with of the whole popula- 
tion. If left alone to idle about the streets and 
lanes, or to sing to attract the attention and | 
the alms of passers-by, the mischief would 
have been worse than an outbreak of plague | 
or cholera. Lancashire lasses are famous for | 
their sweet voices and good looks. The factory | 
costume varies in different districts: some- | 
times it is a short bedgown of bright print, 
confined by an apron over a blue or black pet- 
ticoat ; the hair is always carefully arranged | 
in braids close to the head, without either cap | 
or curls: in some districts a coloured print 
handkerchief is tied over the head, witha pretty | 
effect. Whoever has visited a thoroughly manu- 
facturing town, such as Ashton-under-Lyne, | 
will have seen the factory-hands during the | 
dinner-hour, from twelve o'clock till one, 
strolling through the principal street, looking 
in at the shop-windows, or with arms “linked ” | 
round each other’s waists, indulging in confi- 
dential talk and gossip, passing audible criti- 
cisms on the dress and appearance of passers- 
by who do not belong to the mill. It is Bond 
Street and Regent Street, with a different | 
class of actors; the manners and the amusements | 
are radically the same. Factory-girls mostly get 
good wages, and are very independent of their | 
fathers and mothers; the mill is their home, | 
whilst their lodgings are only places to sleep 
in. They generally marry very young, and | 
even when younger live in lodgings by | 
themselves, or with a favourite compa- 
nion. Of domestic training, there are very 
few who receive any; of education, until re- | 
cently, none, except what they got at Sunday | 
school. It, needs no conjurer to see that un- | 
limited idleness, combined with poverty, would | 
have been a fatal dowry to many of these inde- | 
pendent damsels. It was a happy thought to | 
collect them into sewing-schools and classes ; | 
many of them had never handled a needle in | 
their lives, but they soon learned, for they were | 
emphatically handy and had the full use of 
their fingers. At these classes, it was not only | 
sewing that they learned; for the ladies who | 
gave up their time to teaching them, reading | 
to them, talking with them, spread a gentle | 
civilizing influence which will have its effect | 
on their whole life. Any stranger in Man- | 
chester, or any manufacturing town at that | 
period, (early in 1862,) would have been sur- | 
prised to see so little outward sign of distress | 
or depression in the streets. In every dis- 
trict there were large rooms filled with girls, 
sitting in cheerful orderly fashion, in classes, 
with a teacher at their head, all diligently em- 
ployed, and singing, or listening to some book 
read aloud, or talking in a subdued key to their 
neighbours. They made up piles of clothing 
for distribution, and they were well paid for 
their work. Some ladies taught the classes to 





| relations that then 


read and write. There was scarcely a lady who 
did not give up her time, more or less, to visit- 
ing the schools, or to going from house to house. 
Some ladies organized kitchens in different 
districts ; some took in a certain number of 
girls and taught them house-work, as well as 
the mysteries of cooking. These kitchens sold 
their meals at low prices, but they were ex- 
cellent in quality. The young handmaids, 
dressed in a pretty, neat costume, white or 
holland blouses fastened round the waist with 
a band, and a neat round cap on their head, 
dispensed pea-soup, cold meat, tea, coffee, and 
cocoa to all who came ; the tables were set, as 
in a London dining establishment, delicately 
clean and comfortable. For fourpence an ex- 
cellent dinner was to be had; for a penny, a 
steaming bowl of pea-soup, over which the 
lady had herself presided. There were larger 
establishments on the same scale of prices, with 
a reading-room attached, where the men might 
assemble to read papers and magazines, to play 
chess, draughts, and dominoes. There were 
“unemployed men’s clubs.” Some charitable 
masters gave large empty rooms or ware- 
houses capable of being made serviceable at 
small cost; a schoolmaster was placed at the 
head, to teach such as wished to learn ; books 


| and newspapers were liberally contributed, 


and every sort of civilizing amusement and 
occupation was devised to make their enforced 
leisure pass profitably to the men. The men 
themselves sometimes ornamented these rooms 
with much taste, and at small expense ; scraps 
of wall-papers, cans of paint and tubs of white- 
wash being readily given to them. Those who 
bestowed their time and their charity gave 
gracefully and graciously ; those who received 
were, generally speaking, very pleasant to deal 
with: indeed, in the beginning, the mutual 
novelty of the relationship between teachers 
and pupils removed these sewing and cooking 
schools from the region of common-place indus- 
try, and made the necessary discipline, to some 
extent, voluntary good manners, based on good 
feeling. As the period lengthened and the 


| novelty wore off, the affection of the women 


and girls for their teachers became a stronger 
and more permanent influence. The kindly 
sprang up ‘will have 
The women were 
Notions 


their effect through life. 
taught to do the work of women. 


| of comfort and habits of thrift unknown in 


their days of prosperity were instilled into 
them; the example of gentle words and plea- 
sant manners could not fail to tell with soften- 
ing influence on the bold, outspoken and un- 
controlled young women who had become 
“sewing scholars.” They were a difficult female 
element to deal with. It may be said with 
truth that there was, from the beginning, a 
strong individual sense of duty throughout all 
the distressed districts. The families of the 
working classes, as a rule, were unwilling to 
subsist on food which they had not earned; 
those who had saved money subsisted upon it; 
and when it was gone they sacrificed their 
furniture, their clothes, everything in fact that 
the pawnbrokers would give them money for. 
There was a marked decrease in the return’ of 
the quantity of spirits consumed; this latter 
privation is rather to be rejoiced at than 
regretted. The change of circumstances in the 
families of the higher class of operatives may 
be judged from the fact that in families which, 
when in work, had earned an income of 30s. 
and 2/. a week, now had to subsist on relief that’ 
did not exceed 10s.; but there was an intelligent 
confidence between the suffering and the govern- 
ing class, which kept down complaint. 

Relief committees were formed in every 
direction; and order and authority were 
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respected as they had never been before by 
idle hands and empty stomachs. Up to May, 
1862, the existing machinery of poor law and 
rivate charity and the Manchester and Sal- 
ord District Provident Society had been able 
to grapple with the distress, the hope of an 
end to the American struggle had kept the 
necessity for an extensively-organized system 
of relief in abeyance. In April, 1862, the atten- 
tion of the Lord Mayor was called to the sub- 
ject of Lancashire distress, its certain increase 
and uncertain duration, by Mr. William Cotton, 
with the proffer of money, and personal services 
to collect funds for the 
districts. Nothing comes into the world full 
grown ; and the two great centres of organized 
charitable relief, the Mansion House Com- 
mittee and the Manchester Central Relief 
Committee, began on a small scale. A pro- 
visional Committee was formed at the Mansion 
House, arrangements were made, and by the 
middle of May 1,500/. was in hand to divide 
among the distressed districts. In June the 
Mansion House Committee had become an esta- 
blished body, with a secretary and an organized 
system. The Committee was limited to five or 
six working members; and no money was 
spent on publishing and printing its reports. 

alf a million of money has been remitted and 
divided among the cotton districts since its 
institution. Manchester seemed behindhand 
—slow to believe in famine; but at length it 
confessed that the existing machinery was 
insufficient, and that a central organization was 
needed, to act for the relief of the whole county. 
The distress was thickening and spreading. A 
conference was summoned by the Mayor of 


Manchester, on the 29thof April, 1862. A Com- | 


mittee was appointed, a treasurer nominated, 
and, on the 20th of June, the Manchester Central 
Relief Committee was formally established. Its 


relief of the cotton | 





‘dwelling in the ‘midst, the distress, terrible 


as it might be, was by no means a compact 
entity, but made up of weeks and days not 
different from those of other times. 500/. to 
the Relief Fund was the result of this week 
of carnival, and certainly the spectacle amused 
the lookers-on in spite of their privations. As 
the year drew towards its close the distress 
steadily advanced, but funds increased to meet 
it. Mr, Farnall’s report showed that in October 
of this year 27 unions were giving relief at the 
cost of 15,6721. a week ; though the rate of relief 
was only 1s. 23d. a head. The Committee remon- 
strated ; Manchester itself was giving at the rate 


| of 1s. 6d.a head; and it was argued that 2s. 


a head was the minimum of what would sup- 
port life. The Central Committee had all along 
to guard against their charity being made 
merely to compensate for a low rate of parochial 
relief, and the Poor Law Guardians, on the 
other hand, were anxious to avoid an oppressive 
rise in the poor-rates. Whoever would wish to 
read the progress of the distress, and the 


| honourable record of the mode in which it was 
| met and mastered, must turn to the pages of 
; Mr. Arnold’s work. Especially we would refer 


readers to the reasons why emigration was fol- 


| lowed to so comparativly small an extent as 
| a remedy to lighten the burdens of the distress. 
| Mr. Haywood, the secretary of the Cotton 
| Supply Association, calculated that by a divi- 


| 


members were, at that time, the representative, | 


commercial, and municipal men of Lancashire. 
Some of the most notable had been connected 
with the working of the Manchester and Salford 


District Provident Society,and were accustomed | 


to the practical working of relief societies. A 
Committee was also established at Bridgewater 
House, in London, composed of the great Lan- 
cashire landowners ; this Committee was, in the 
August of 1862, merged into the Manchester 
Central Relief Committee. This body was 
itself remodelled, and from being merely the 
Manchester Central Relief Committee, it became 
the “Central Executive Relief Committee,” in- 
cluding in its list of names Mr. Farnall, the 
Government Commissioner, with men of the 
highest rank, the greatest wealth; great land- 





sion of the margin of wages and profits in 1860, 
the sum of 817. per man would be lost to trade 
for every working man who emigrated. “The 
emigration of one spinner,” said Mr. Haywood, 
“involves the stoppage of ten additional hands, 
and it is far more difficult to train a hand to 
cotton-spinning than to any other manipulation 
in a cotton-mill.” 

The 2nd of December, 1862, was memorable 
for the meeting of the great landowners of 
Lancashire, which resulted in a subscription-list 
of 130,000/, of which 70,0002 was subscribed 
in the Town Hall. The county had when this 
meeting separated subscribed to the Relief Fund 
450,0001. The Earl of Derby’s speech on this 
occasion was an eloquent and masterly state- 
ment of the state and progress of affairs. 

On the 6th of December, Mr. Farnall’s 
return of the number relieved by the guardians 
reached the highest point. The armies of 
industry were now paupers, the numbers were 
fearful—271,983; at a cost of out-door and 
in-door relief exceeding 20,000/. sterling a 
week. The numbers supported by the Com- 
mittees alone, for this worst week of the dis- 
tress, was 236,310; the weekly expenditure 
of the Committees was a general total of 


owners, great capitalists, and great employers | 46,3561. Calculating the loss of wages at some 
of labour. The Earl of Derby was the President, | thousands over eight millions a year, the opera- 
and the original Manchester Committee merged | tives were receiying about one-third of their 


itself and its executive functions into this “Cen- | ordinary income. 


This month of December 


tral Committee,” which became the almoner of | was the darkest and heaviest of the distress : 


the charity of the whole country, with the ex- 
ception of the Mansion House Committee, which 
preferred to exercise individual action. 

The history of this Central Committee and 
of its administration, of the skill and wisdom 
it has displayed, will form a proud chapter in 
the chronicles of England’s history. 1862 was 
the year of the Great Exhibition, and no one 
living in London, or strangers from abroad, 
would have dreamt that the hand-to-hand 
fight with starvation and distress was already 
begun in the cotton districts. In September, 
Preston had an array of 24,000 on the Com- 
mittee relief-books, whilst the Poor Law Guar- 
dians were relieving 10,000 more at the weekly 
rate of 1s. 5d. a head. The ancient pageant of 
the Preston Guild fell due this year, and it was 
determined that it should be kept with all its 
ancient splendour ; showing thus, that, to people 











it had reached its maximum. With the begin- 
ning of 1863 the tide began to turn, though 
the suffering of the transition state of return 
to work and wages was more severe than during 
even this dark December. It should be borne 
in mind that the suffering had not been 
amongst the operatives alone; the class above 
them had been pulled down to pauperism; the 
small mill-owners but little removed from 
their own work-people; the small shopkeepers 
depending on the custom of the operatives; 
the shareowners of co-operative stores, had all 
suffered. The host of the various sufferers from 
the cotton famine is calculated as close upon 
half a million ; to each of these relief in money 
and in kind had to be conveyed; no case of 
starvation occurred, and very few comp'aints 
were made. There were a few frauds, and a dis- 
turbance at Manchester on the 10th of April, 





1863. A riot that at one time threatened to be 
serious, though the chief culprits were boys 
and youths, occurred at Staleybridge soon after. 
wards, but it was quelled without bloodshed 
and with but few casualties. These events 
served to show how “thin was the plank” which 
separated order from disorder, but it was pre. 
served intact with these exceptions. Some of 
the mill-owners showed themselves mean and 
hard, and some tried to take advantage of the 
return of work to get their men at reduced 
wages; there were some instances of fraud 
upon the Committees and Poor Law Guardians, 
and possibly many that were not discovered; 
still, with all drawbacks, the conduct of Eng. 
land during the presence of the cotton famine, 
—the conduct of the cotton districts themselves 
during their dark days, has been such as fairly to 
entitle us, as a nation, to the proud reflection that 
we have not only been equal to the emergency, 
but that we have fairly possessed ourselves of 
the precious jewel of adversity, and turned it 
to good account. 

The pauperized districts are gradually re- 
turning to their former labour; whilst the 
works of improvement which have been un- 
dertaken in various localities and towns, 
under the Public Works Act, has not only 
proved a means of remunerative employment 
to the overflow of operatives who have not 
returned to mill-work, but it has proved of 
the greatest value and improvement to the 
towns themselves. The operatives employed 
have proved themselves capable of turning 
their hands and their intelligence to other 
sources of labour, and have shown themselves 
skilful workmen. “ Wisdom is profitable to all 
things,” says Solomon ; and the operative cotton- 
spinners have adapted themselves to the new 
order of things. It may be that Lancashire will 
never again have another year of gigantic cotton 
trade, and proportionate profit; but neither 
will she have the re-action and glut of over- 
production. She bore her day of adversity well, 
and there is every reason to hope that a long 
career of prosperity and industry lies before her. 

We have gone through briefly, and in the most 
cursory manner, the substance of Mr. Arnold’s 
book, to which we refer our readers for details 
which are full of deep interest, and of which 
no abstract can give an idea. The book is well 
put together, carefully compiled, and with a 
fairness and candour which entitle the author 
to high praise. It is necessarily compendious,— 
every page and every chapter would bear 
details that would make a volume; every 
cottage that was relieved, every school that 
assembled, had a history as interesting as a 
novel. The unchronicled difficulties which 
each committee had to smooth away; the cordial 
co-operation of so many different creeds and 
opinions; the practical skill and tact, the 
instinctive faculty for governing and organizing, 
which were developed in the course of the dis- 
tress, cannot be separately recognized, but they 
are all merged in the good result which is the 
true reward of all their labours. The conduct 
during the cotton famine is a far nobler trophy to 
England than a hundred years of the “ terrific 
prosperity” of 1860. 





The Dockyards, Shipyards and Marine of 
France. By P. Barry. (Low & Co.) 
Ir is creditable to the French Government that 
when Mr. Barry, a London journalist, applied 
for permission to visit, examine and publicly 
report upon the dockyards of France, his peti- 
tion met with a prompt and courteous conces- 
sion of the privilege demanded. Chiefs of 
Government departments are always jealous 


of observation ; and more particularly are they” 
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sone to thrust back the curious intruder when 
they afe engaged upon work which they wish 
to keep as far as possible unknown to the out- 
side world. On more than one occasion of late 
France has displayed a strong disinclination 
to admit intelligent Englishmen within her 
dockyards; and her caution in this respect 
has given rise to a not groundless inference 
hat the work done in her interior yards and 
shops is work which she wishes to keep to her- 
self. Her treatment, however, of Mr. Barry, a 
public writer known to be earnestly desirous of 
raising the efficiency of the British Navy, 
justifies a belief that this habitual unwilling- 
ness to receive strangers within her naval 
factories is due to considerations of mere 
official convenience rather than to fear of pub- 
licity. “The writer of the present volume,” 
observes Mr. Barry, “visited the French dock- 
yards and shipyards for the purpose of ascer- 
taining by personal observation what France is 
really about, and what France is really capable 
of doing in the event of a European war. 
This information the writer desired that, in his 
profession as a public writer on ships of war 
and guns, he might the more efficiently dis- 
charge his daily duty. The French Government, 
assured by the friendly tone of the writer's 
previous book on the English Dockyards, at 
once acceded to his wishes, and without stipu- 
lation or restriction opened their establishments. 
As Lord Clarence Paget, our Naval Attaché, 
the engineers sent by Mr. W. S. Lindsay and 
Sir Morton Peto, and the officers of the St. 
George accompanying Prince Alfred, have met 
rebuffs and exclusion, the fact of an humble 
member of the London press, in his official 
capacity, receiving carte blanche, is perhaps 
one of the highest compliments ever paid to 
the Fourth Estate by a Foreign Government.” 
Of the policy, as well as courtesy, of the French 
Emperor’s minister in this matter, there cannot 
be two opinions. A better plan for allaying 
‘suspicions and soothing angry misapprehen- 
sions could not be devised. Louis Napoleon is 
no friend to a free press, but he is clever 
enough to honour it, as the Preacher says an 
apothecary should be honoured, for the uses he 
may have of it. 

On the other hand, Mr. Barry deserves 
praise for the use he has made of the opportu- 
nities given him. As it appears to have been 
the object of the French officials to send him 
home profoundly impressed by the vigour and 
completeness of their Emperor’s system, it is 
just credible that they directed his attention 
to all matters telling strongly in their favour, 
and did their best to blind his eyes with regard 
to their blunders and shortcomings. But, after 
due allowance has been made for French artifice, 
it is clear that the favoured visitor contrived 
to see much, if not the whole of the truth, and 
has arrived at a tolerably fair estimate of the 
present state of the French Navy. His book 
is not without inferences open to discussion, 
but praise may be given to its closely written 
accounts of the ship-building operations of 
Cherbourg, Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, Toulon, 
Havre, Nantes, Bordeaux, and La Seine. 
Though it expresses lively dissatisfaction with 
the present state of our Navy, as compared 
‘with that of France, it maintains that a policy 
of reform would soon restore England to her 
rightful superiority ; and, with an Englishiman’s 
pride, the writer contrasts the vast mercantile 
fleets of Great Britain with the mere handful 
of ships that constitute the French Marine. 

In the present condition of the British Navy,” 
he observes, “war with France would bring 
England to its knees in a single week or fort- 
night ; but war with France, in the condition 
in which the British Navy might be placed by 








at the Admiralty, would assuredly bring France 
and Frenchmen to grief.” Speaking of the pre- 
sent humble condition of the French Marine, 
and drawing attention to the natural conditions 
which render it impossible for France to become 
a maritime power of the first class, he says: 
“ As far as the writer’s observation extended,— 
from Havre to Cherbourg, Brest, Nantes, 
L’Orient, Rochefort, Bordeaux, and Toulon,— 
there were not in France a dozen merchant ships 
in hand. Any of the considerable Thames ship- 
yards are, therefore, just now building more mer- 
chant tonnage than the wholeshipyards of France. 
War,—not commerce,—occupies the attention 
of the French shipyards. Obviously, at the 
bottom of the depression and slow growth of the 
French Marine there is something more potent 
than the operation of Mr. Cobden’s treaty. So 
far as that treaty went, if English experience 
is worth anything, it has a tendency to stimu- 
late the industry of France, and indirectly to 
augment the tonnage. But, as long as the com- 
modities of a country are insignificant in bulk, 
when of little value, and practically of no bulk 
at all when of great value,—as in the case of 
silks,—it must, on reflection, be vain to aspire 
to the possession of such a marine as that of 
England or America.” Mr. Barry's volume is 
by no means a complete book; but, in the 
absence of a better work on its important 
subject, it may be recommended to readers. 





The History of Windsor Great Park and Wind- 
sor Forest. By William Menzies, Resident 
Deputy Surveyor. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs by the Earl of Caithness and Mr. 
Bembridge. (Longman & Co.) 

WE would call this handsomely illustrated and 

printed folio a collection of notes for a history 

of Windsor Great Park and Windsor Forest, 
rather than a regular history of them. It 
originated in the surveys and researches re- 
quired for the valuation of the Royal Forests 
of England in the year 1854, and the result 
proved so interesting that the author, who holds 
the office of Deputy Surveyor of the places he 
describes, was tempted to carry on those re- 
lating to Windsor. Though we hear much of 
the Rangers, Keepers, Chief Justices in Eyre, 
and other important personages who for centu- 
ries were paid to look after the interest of this 
property, we cannot but think that they must 
have performed their duty rather ill. When 
in 1849 Mr. Menzies entered upon his office, the 
only papers handed over to him were, “some ten 
or twelve letters, four old pay-list books, which 
had not been posted for many a week, and one 

map of the Forest and Park made from a 

survey of 1817.” With these scanty materials 

he began his work; all the rest has been ob- 
tained from documents existing in the State 

Paper Office and the British Museum, from the 

books of the Constables of Windsor Castle, and 

incidental notices in various publications. We 
compliment him on his industry, but regret that 
whilst he was about it he has not done more 
justice to the subject. To go through his pages 
is like reading one of those sixpenny guide- 
books supplied to visitors of Hampton Court 
or the Tower of London. That was not a 
proper pattern to work by; he should have 
adopted a different tone. His information, pro- 
perly handled, would have made a very interest- 
ing book. The notes were ample, but wanted 
dressing up to make their full significance 
apparent. For instance, his notes on the 
boundary trees of the Forest would have been 
better appreciated if he had dipped a little into 
the history of such trees, —told how they were 








worshipped by the heathens, became the object 


of hostility to the early Christian missionaries, 
were often cut down to destroy their sacred 
character,—how those which survived became 
in after years the very places where Chris- 
tianity was expounded, and thus received in 
many parts of England the name of Gospel 
trees, Again, when he talks of the old beeches 
of the Park, and their being covered by rude 
initials by the Orlandos of this part of England, 
he might have made a good point if he had 
dug a little deeper. He tells us that such 
carving may be seen in perfection in a beech 
wood near a seaport town, where sailors who 
had improved in the art by tatooing them- 
selves, climb high up the trees to carve on stem 
and branches ships in full sail, anchors, hearts, 
sailors’ knots, and the names of their fair Rosa- 
linds. But he does not add that this much- 
condemned habit of our race, especially as 
practised on the beech, is intimately inter- 
woven with the most important element of 
civilization. The smooth bark of the beech 
recommended itself above all other trees of 
our latitude for carving,—that of the elm, ash, 
and oak was too rough for the purpose, that of 
the pine and birch apt to fall off in regular 
flakes. Now it is not simply a matter of coin- 
cidence that originally book and beech were 
synonymous; in the word Buckinghamshire, 
the shire of the beeches, the more primitive root 
is still upheld. The old Runic tablets (some of 
which are still preserved) were made of beech 
wood, and hence in all Teutonic languages the 
tree gave the name to the book. The origin of 
the word and its identity with the Sanscrit— 
“ boko” letter, “ bokos” writings—furnishes clear 
evidence that the Brahmins had the art of 
writing before they detached themselves from 
the common stock of the Indo-European race 
in Upper Asia; that we, together with other 
Teutonic nations, received alphabetic signs 
from the East, by a Northern route, and not 
from the Mediterranean, and that the belief that 
Ulphilas constructed the Gothic alphabet in 
the fourth century, on the basis of the Greek, is 
probably unfounded. 

Mr. Menzies confines himself closely to 
Windsor Park and Windsor Forest, and ex- 
cludes the so-called “ Home Park” altogether 
from his deliberations, referring us to the 
“Annals of Windsor” for information. By 
this artificial division, the subject loses a great 
deal of its historical interest, and poor Herne 
the Hunter is thus put entirely out of court, 
which it must be confessed is rather hard upon 
him. But misfortune never comes alone. Only 
last year his oak, immortalized by Shakspeare, 
was rudely blown down, and by command of 
Her Majesty cut into so many blocks to be 
presented to the British Museum, and similar 
institutions. The author still further, and inju- 
diciously, narrows his subject by excluding from 
his pages most of the anecdotes of the life and 
manners of the fast-disappearing commoners of 
Windsor Forest, and only inserting a few “with 
diffidence.” Some of these men must have been 
odd fellows. One of them, who, though now 
above 70 years of age, never wears a hat, “be- 
cause he wa’nt born with one,” told the author, 
that a gentleman who thought he had a right 
to a road past his cottage planted, first, some 
young trees in the lane, but our hatless friend 
pulled them up again ; then a gate was set up, 
and somebody appointed to look after it, who 
came running out when he wanted to pass. 
“T’ll open it, if you please,” said the gate-keeper. 
—“Thank you very much, missis,” replied the 
accosted ; “I keep my little key always handy, 


' and will open it myself,’—the “ little key” being 


a formidable pickaxe, which was applied to the 
lock every time he wanted to pass through 
the gate. 
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~ Mr. Menzies does not go further back in the 


history of the Great Windsor Park than the | 


reign of Queen Elizabeth, before whose time we 
have, in fact, no records. The date at which 
it was first fenced in is unknown. It was 
inclosed long before the time of Elizabeth. On 
December 9, 1564, that Queen sent strong orders 
to the Lord Chief Justice and Solicitor Gene- 
ral to direct and advise the Earl of Sussex, 
Chief Justice in Eyre, to hold a court for re- 
dressing disorders within the Forest. This 
Chief Justice in Eyre was an important per- 
sonage, generally some nobleman appointed by 
the Crown, to hear and determine all complaints 
of trespass within the Forest, and all claims of 
purchases, liberties, and privileges. The office 


became gradually obsolete, and was abolished | 


in George the Third’s reign; the last person 
who held it being Mr. Granville, who had not 
performed any duty, except granting licences 
for shooting, for forty years previously. 

Until the year 1817, the Forest was simply 
an open common, over which the Crown had 
rights of timber and pasturage for deer. 
timber was only such as grew naturally, in 
a wild uncultivated state, lopped for the deer 
and destroyed by the commoners. Accord- 


ingly, little of the old forest timber is sound | 


or valuable, although we are indebted to 


trees. 
were kept there were complicated rights. The 


Crown claimed the right of pasturage for the | 


deer, the right of cutting browse-wood for them, 
the right of timber growing naturally on the 
land, and the right of property in the soil it- 
self. Then there were many manors in the 
Forest, the lords of which claimed the right of 


granting shooting licences, the right of under- | 


wood, the right of pasturage, and other similar 
rights. The Constable of Windsor Castle 
claimed the right of protecting the Crown 
“vert” or “ browse,” and “venison”; the Lord 
Chief Justice in Eyre, the power of prosecuting 
all offenders against forest laws, accused of 
wood-stealing or land-enclosing, together with 
the power of granting licences for shooting. 
The commoners claimed to cut turf for fuel, 
pasturage in summer for as many animals as 


they could keep in winter on their lands, | 


grazing for geese, and, further, helped them- 


appropriate. If they had small pieces of free- 
hold adjoining any part of the open common, 


they had a simple but ingenious method of | 


extending them at the public expense by always 
“scouring out” their ditch on the side opposite 
to their own land, until by this “ rolling brook 
and ditch” they carried out their boundary as 
far as they dared. They could see no morad or 
legal wrong in this process. An old commoner 
related, with glee, that one Christmas Eve, 


sixty years ago, when the forest officers were | 


tapping their elder-wine—a custom come down 
from time immemorial and still kept up—he 
worked all night long in the bright moonlight, 
and had a quarter of an acre added to his 
land before the morning. Moonlight nights 
were the season for such and similar opera- 
tions. If a commoner could only build him- 
self a hut of turf, and have a fire lighted and 
a pot boiled in the rudest chimney, the hut 
became established as a house, was in fact his 
“castle,” and was then wholly unassailable 
except by regular process of law, which the 


forest officers frequently declined to institute, | 


If, however, the pot had not boiled, the forest 
officers might proceed without ceremony to 
pull the house down. With the enclosure of 
the Forest all such customs have passed away. 
The commoners were never much given to deer- 


stealing, preferring the more substantial accu- | 


| aggrawatin’! 


? 


mulation of “ landed property,’ 


turned out into the Forest. 
could spin amusing yarns about the good old 
times. 
that he regarded them with particular affec- 


tion, and seemed to understand every one of | 


their movements. “The pigs,” he said, on one 


you put a lot o’ things afore a pig he’ll always 
take the best of them first; but when I gets my 


dinner o’ Sundays, I likes my beef and _taturs | 


first, and my pudding afterwards. Them as was 
bred in the Forest it was no manner o’ use tryin’ 
to keep them in when the acorns began to rattle 
off the trees ; out they would be. There aint a 
move but they’re up to; and when you want 
them home, and they won’t come, they are 
! They'll circumwent the artfullest 
man as ever lived. There aint a bit o’ pig as 


| isn’t good to ate, as I knows on; but the sweet- 


The | 


est morsel is the wery pint o’ his nose, which 
you scrapes and salts and hangs a fortnight, 
and then you byles it with greens and taturs. 
There’s ne’er a pictur ever hangs in a man’s 
cottage as aiquals a gammon of bacon hung up 


| agin the chimney.” This old man and two others 
this system for the numerous picturesque | 
Even over that part in which the deer | 


are the sole survivors of a class which in a few 
years will be extinct in this part of Eng- 
land. 

The illustrations accompanying this beautiful 
volume relate to the most remarkable trees and 


| groups of trees in the Park and Forest. Some of 


these trees are 1,000 years old, and must have 
been mere saplings when Egbert put an end to 
the Saxon Heptarchy and Charlemagne founded 
the German Empire. They have seen nations 
rise and fall, dynasties come and go, and will 


| continue to delight by their venerable look and 


picturesque appearance generations unborn. 
It is a strange feeling that takes possession of 
us when looking at old buildings, surrounded 
by a halo of historical and traditional associa- 
tions: but this feeling is perhaps still more 
intensified when finding ourselves in the 
presence of trees that lived ten or twelve 
centuries ago, continue to live in our own times, 
and will continue to live long after our great- 


| grandchildren have been born, lived and passed 
selves to everything which they could possibly | 


away. 





History of Jewish Coinage. By F. W. Madden. 


(Quaritch.) 


| ir is rather a curious fact that while almost 
| every other branch of numismatics has been 
| illustrated from the earliest to quite recent 


times by special works; nay, more,—as in the 
case of Greek and Roman coins,—can exhibit a 
complete literature of its own; one branch, and 
that by no means the least interesting, the 
Jewish, has been scarcely studied at all, or has, 
at all events, been treated, till very lately, in 
@ manner quite unworthy of its importance, 
and of the intrinsic merit of the specimens it 
offers to view, considered as monuments of 
history. 

We hail, therefore, the appearance of Mr. 
Madden’s volume with much pleasure as a 
complete résumé of the whole subject ; the more 
so as, besides the evidence of learning and 
study to be met with in every page of it, the 
author has been fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. Fairholt for the production of 
the admirable woodcuts which are interspersed 
throughout his book. The publication of so 
large a number of excellent copies—many of 
very rare and hitherto unknown Jewish coins— 
would alone have been a great benefit both to 
students and collectors, while the letter-press 
description of these cuts leaves, so far as we 


which when | 
found out was not so severely punished. | 
They had vast numbers of swine, which were | 
One of these men | 
| later Arameean, Palmyrene, &c. can readily be 
He had been so much among pigs | 





have observed, little to be desired in point 
of accuracy and clearness of definition. My 
Madden has also appended to his volume g 
plate of alphabets, wherein the descent of the 


traced back to their parent Pheenician, while 
their inter-connexion can be in this manner 
most readily observed. This plate will be of 


much use to future investigators, and we may, 
occasion, “are like us, for they will ate amost | 
anything; and yet they are different too, for if 


therefore, be allowed to regret that it was not 
executed on steel or copper, as the art of wood- 
cutting does not seem to answer when applied 
to letters of a large size, and many of the 
characters in this plate have, consequently, a 
rough and unfinished appearance, which they 
have not on the monuments from which they 
have, individually, been taken. 

Mr. Madden’s work, which has been in great 
measure founded—though with large additions 
—on a small brochure published by Prof. Levy, 
of Breslau, in 1862, is divided into thirteen 
chapters, comprehending the following principal 
subjects: An introductory account of the early 
use of money and of the people who first coined 
it.—A history of the currency of the Jews: 1, 
After the return from the Captivity till the 
revolt of the Maccabees; 2. Under the Macea- 
beean princes and their successors, from B.c. 143 
to B.c. 37; 3. Under the Idumean princes, from 
Herod the Great, Bc. 37, to Agrippa the 
Second, a.p. 100; 4. Under the Roman Procu- 
rators, from A.b. 6 to A.D. 68; 5. During the 
first revolt of the Jews; 6. An account of the 
Roman coins struck in commemoration of the 
capture of Jerusalem, and of the money struck 
during the second revolt of the Jews, under 
Simon Barchochab; 7. A very complete notice 
of the Imperial colonial coins issued at Jerusa- 
lem between the reigns of Hadrian and Hosti- 
lianus, A.D. 136—251, and of the exceptional 
money noticed in different passages of the New 
Testament, which can hardly be called Jewish, 
though unquestionably current in Palestine, 
Mr. Madden has also republished a learned 
paper, ‘On the Weights of Ancient Money, 
contributed by Mr. R. S. Poole to the last 
volume of Dr. Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible 

In the course of this wide inquiry Mr, 
Madden has been compelled to investigate 
and to give his judgment on many theories 
which have been from time to time put forward 
by different previous writers; and these deci- 
sions we have much pleasure in saying are, 38 
arule, given with equal fairness and good taste. 
Moreover, where, as in the case of M. de 
Sauley, Mr. Madden is unable to accept the 
reasonings of a precursor, he says so plainly 
and without reserve, adding various reasons for 
his opinion, which will, we doubt not, have 
much weight with other numismatists. On the 
other hand, he has not failed to show that no 
progress in the science and study of coins can 
be expected from such writers as Mr. Noel 
Humphreys, who have not apparently mastered 
the requisite preliminary labour to all subse 
quent research, that of reading correctly the 
legends they profess to interpret. ) 

Mr. Madden’s work has, at least, the merit 
of supplying a want in English numismatic 
literature, no English writer having hitherto 
attempted to grapple with the difficult subject 
of Hebrew money. 





Curiosities of Old Munich—[Alt Miinchner 
Wahr- und Denkzeichen, von Franz Traut 
mann}. (Munich.) 

THE summer visitors who flock to Munich, and 

inspect the new churches and galleries with 

the laudable zeal of English travellers, have 
very little idea of the antiquity of the town 
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and the strange legends that attach to parts 
of it. They read in Murray that “the annals 
of the city are singularly uninteresting”; and 
if they bestow a careless, patronizing glance on 
the old houses in the intervals of more regular 
sight-seeing, they think they have done their 
duty. Perhaps they have done more than the 
average of their fellow-travellers. When they 
home they will hear disparaging remarks 
that Munich is all very well for a bran-new 
town, or the praise which humiliates Munich 
even more by preferring its newness to Nurem- 
berg. The sneers of the lovers of antiquity 
and the exaggerations of lovers of the present 
are both equally fatal to a town’s pretensions. 
We have the more reason to be grateful to 
Dr. Trautmann for his guide to the memorable 
rts of Old Munich, and the completeness 
with which he informs or elucidates. 
Antiquaries have been reproached with the 
pleasure they take in things which are recom- 
mended merely by their antiquity; and the 
mass of men are certainly intolerant of all relics 
of the past which have neither beauty nor 
meaning. Many of the facts collected by Dr. 
Trautmann would seem liable to this censure 
in the eyes of strangers. To those who are 
really interested in a place the most trivial 
matters assume importance. Anything which 
testifies to the age of the town or of some 
separate building—anything connected with a 
legend, however grotesque—will tind favour in 
their eyes. Even the restorers of Munich, the 
King and his architects, who seem to have been 
as intolerant of old German buildings as they 
were fond of extraneous and classical styles, 
were not exempt from this feeling. How else 


can we explain the fact that, in a court of the 
present palace, by the side of the stone which 
Christopher Duke of Bavaria hurled, and of 
the nails in the wall showing the height to 


which he leaped, an old broken piece of wood 
is hung, which once served as an extinguisher 
for the torches of the Court lackeys! 

There is a pleasant custom in Munich, which 
serves to link the new town to the old, that of 
placing inscriptions on the houses in which 
great men lived or died. Thus there is a house 
with a tablet on it, stating that Gustavus 
Adolphus lived in it during his visit to Munich. 
Another inscription has lately been put on a 
house opposite the Hall of Marshals, and facing 
the statue of Tilly, to the effect that Tilly 
himself lived in that house from 1611 to 1616. 
The house in which Mozart composed his 
‘Idomeneo,’ the house of the composer, Orlando 
di Lasso, are among others which are thus 
commemorated. We may call Dr. Trautmann’s 
book a similar tablet for the whole town of 
Munich. Not a nook or corner seems to have 
escaped him. History, whether medizval or 
almost modern, is ransacked for full particulars. 
Legends which are worthy of the fullest dis- 
belief, and traditions which have not yet become 
traditional, are equally preserved. We may 
add, that his style has an affectation of Bava- 
Tianism and antiquarianism which is not always 
agreeable to students of modern German. But 
the curiosities he has preserved in this volume 
have not found their way into any guide-book, 
and may be commended to all classes of readers. 
The Bavarians, who were so much enraged with 
the Atheneum the other day because it ven- 
tured to translate Miinchen into Monkstown, 
will find here a full justification of our audacity. 
It seems from Dr. Trautmann’s account that 
the origin of Munich was in this way: Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, found 
that it would be profitable for him if a bridge 
over the Isar, which stood some way below the 
present site of Munich, and which enabled the 
Bishop of Freising to put a tax on the salt that 





crossed it, was removed to a place where it 
would be under his eye, and where he might 
collect the salt-tax instead of the Bishop. With 
aman like Henry the Lion, who had led the 
armies of Frederick Barbarossa in the Italian 
wars, the thought was not long in being exe- 
cuted. It was in 1156 that he fell on the bridge 
in question, broke it up, and built another in 
a part which had taken its name from the monks 
who owned it. These monks had originally 
been driven out of their monastery by an inva- 
sion of the Huns, and had taken refuge on the 
large plain on the other side of the Isar. Here 
it was that Henry the Lion built his bridge; 
and though the Bishop of Freising appealed 
to Frederick Barbarossa, and received a third 
part of the proceeds of the salt-tax as a com- 
pensation for his loss, the prey was not torn 
from the Lion. Dr. Trautmann points out a 
stone sculpture of a lion which still stands over 
a house close to the Rath-haus in Munich, and 
tells us this is the sign of Henry, the founder 
of the present city. If so, the bas-relief may 
serve for Munich, as the wolf of the Capitol, 
“the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome,” serves 
for the city of Romulus. 

That part of Munich which surrounds the 
Rath-haus is the scene of most of Dr. Traut- 
mann’s legends. For this is the old nucleus 
of the town. All the streets about this are 
curious, and the houses are nearly all remark- 
able from the quaintness of their architec- 
ture. Tortuous and narrow lanes wind about; 
corners, projections, and buttresses jut out ; 
covered ways hang over your head, and irregu- 
lar pavements dodge about your feet. Here 
Dr. Trautmann is at home, and his repose is 
not likely to be disturbed, except by the water- 
colour painters who throng the queer nooks of 
old cities, and pick out the most marvellous 
bits for the coming Exhibition. Some of the 
curiosities of Old Munich have quite dis- 
appeared, and Dr. Trautmann laments them. 
The Lion still stands over the first house in the 
Thal, as you go under the archway of the Rath- 
haus. Behind the Rath-haus there is still an 
old ladle, at a fountain, dating from the middle 
of the fifteenth century, where a miser used to 
come every day and quench his thirst econo- 
mically. But the ape which was sculptured 
with a babe in its arms at the top of the Church 
of St. Laurence, the legend stating that the 
babe was the future Emperor Ludwig, the 
Bavarian, whom the ape actually carried to the 
roof of a church, has vanished with St. Laurence 
itself. We could not find the fatal T on a house 
near the Marienplatz, the sign that all the 
people in that house died of the plague in 1634. 
And the old Ball-house of the Electors, in which 
Gustavus Adolphus gave a ball in the year 
1632, has also been destroyed. But there 
stands yet a curious little tower on the old wall 
of the town by the Sendlinger Gate, and on 
the top of this tower is a clenched fist, from 
which it takes its name of the fist-tower (Faust- 
Thiirmlein). The legend says that a burgo- 
master of Munich conspired against the rightful 
lords of the town, drove them out, and admitted 
another in their place. When they were leaving 
the town, he stood on the wall and shook his 
fist at them. But the new duke, whom he 
admitted, ill-treated the people in such a way 
that the old ones were recalled, and the burgo- 
master, who was the cause of it all, was bricked 
up in that little tower on the spot where he 
had clenched his fist. The executioner of 
Munich lived by this tower in later years, and 
whenever a man was put to death without 
having been guilty the tower was suddenly 
bathed in a red light and three knocks were 
heard at the executioners door. This took 
place always at midnight, and as soon as the 





executioner heard the knocks and saw the 
light he had to get up and say Paters and Aves 
tilloneo’clock, when the light vanished again. In 
the morning he told the town authorities what 
had happened, and the whole town prayed for 
the soul of the man who had been executed 
unjustly. 

One or two curious stories are related in 
connexion with tle Cathedral in Munich, 
Under the organ is a large black footmark in 
the pavement, and there are two legends which 
account for it. The first is the more picturesque 
of the two, and harmonizes with so many 
other tales of the same kind that it deserves 
to be quoted. It relates that the devil had 
given the architect of the cathedral money to 
build a church on condition that no windows 
were to be seen in it. If there were an 
windows to be seen the usual fate in suc 
compacts was to befall the architect. Accord- 
ingly the devil saw with much pleasure 
that there were windows enough in the cathe- 
dral, and came one day to request the architect’s 
company in his dominions. But the architect 
took him to a spot below the organ, from whence 
not a single window was to be seen—all of them 
were hidden by the pillars. On this the devil in 
his rage stamped his foot so hard into the pave- 
ment that the mark of it remains to this day. 
From the spot where the footmark survives no 
window is to be seen but the east window, so 
that the story has a certain amount of confir- 
mation. But Dr. Trautmann says that in truth 
the strong Duke Christopher, of whom so many 
tales are told, drove his foot into this stone. 
We almost prefer the devil. Another legend 
touches the station by the great door of the 
Cathedral, and is a simple affecting story of a 
poor widow who had a wild son, for whom 
she prayed daily under this picture. Another 
point of interest is the tombstone of Meister 
Conrad, a blind musician of Nuremberg, who 
is sculptured with an instrument like that of 
St. Cecilia. A piece of church music by this 
same master is preserved in the public library 
of Munich. 

But as for Duke Christopher, called the 
Leaper, whose claims are set up by Dr. Traut- 
mann in opposition to those of the devil, there 
is at least this to be said in his favour. A 
nail is struck into the wall in one of the arch- 
ways of the palace at a height of twelve feet 
from the ground, and this nail marks the place 
which Duke Christopher touched with his foot 
in leaping. It is conceivable that a man leaping 
twelve feet from the ground would leave some 
mark of his foot when he came down again, 
although, perhaps, the Cathedral, under the 
organ-loft, would hardly be the place chosen 
for this display. But Dr. Trautmann says that 
the stone originally stood in the Duke’s castle. 
News was brought him there that his brother 
was building a cathedral in honour of the 
Virgin, and he stamped his foot on the ground 
saying that his brother was right. This stamp 
left the mark of his foot on the stone, and the 
stone was afterwards removed to the cathedral. 
Seeing, too, that the stone, which lies below the 
leaping nail of Christopher, and is a memorial 
of his strength, weighs 364 pounds, and was 
hurled an immense distance by him, we had 
better not be too sceptical as to the achieve- 
ments of the ancestors of the Royal House of 
Bavaria. 

We have picked out a few traits in passing 
through this volume, and leave some of the 
rest to be added to the next editions of the 
guide-books. There is a curious account of the 
burial of a Bavarian Duke in the year 1509, 
with a list of the funeral baked-meats, not only 
remarkable for the quaint spelling, but for the 
general arrangement, the ornamental devices in 
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sugar and almonds representing all the ages 
of the world from Adam and Eve, Noah, Abra- 
ham and Isaac, David and Goliath, down to the 
tomb of the Duke who had just been buried. 
But for this we have not space, and we can 
hardly presume sufficient interest in our 
readers to delay them with it. 





The Life of St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln. From 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford, and the Imperial Library, Paris—{ Magna 
Vita S. Hugonis, &c.|. Edited by the Rev. 
F. J. Dimock. (Longman & Co.) 

THERE are above two dozen names of prelates 

who have been retained in our Calendar as 

canonized saints. Of these, there were of natives 
born among us: Ist, David, who belongs as much 
to the Isle of Wight, by right of education, as 
he does to Cardiganshire, by virtue of his birth ; 
2nd, Chad, a London boy who rendered bright 
the ecclesiastical annals of Lichfield ; 3rd, 

Richard of Wicke, Bishop of Chichester, of whom 

Worcestershire is still justifiably proud ; 4th, 

Elphage, Archbishop of Canterbury, whose reten- 

tion in our Calendar seems an injustice done on 

another English Archbishop, who is expunged 
from it, namely, the brave and good Edmund. 

In what part of our island Elphage was born 

is not satisfactorily ascertained, but it is certain 

that he was slaughtered at Greenwich by the 

Danes, and probably on that spot where the 

church, named after him, now stands. Next 

appears Dunstan of Glastonbury, whose history 
is so familiar to us all; 7th, there is that superb 
and sensible Devonshire Wilfred, who is better 
known as St. Boniface, Bishop of Mentz, to 
whom Germany owed much of its civilization 
and conversion. Our 8th Englishman is that 


St. Swithun of fair and foul weather renown, 


Bishop of Winchester, in whose days his royal 


patron, Egbert, abolished the names of Saxons 
and Jutes, as well as the Heptarchy, and or- 
dained that thenceforth (from A.D. 829) the 
kingdom should be called England, and all its 
subjects Englishmen. An obscure Englishman, 
calendared as Machutus, but better known 
abroad as St. Maclou, is only further known as 
having given his name to St. Malo, that famous 
city of Brittany, in which province Machutus 
exercised the episcopal office. St. Hugh of 
Lincoln, whose “ great life” is now, for the first 
time given. in perfection, was a Burgundian of 
the twelfth century, but his love for his Lincoln- 
shire flock caused him to be regarded there, at 
least, as if he were a native, and his works, 
with his love, justify the regard entertained for 
him. 

For the most part, these prelates lived on 
friendly, or even affectionate terms with the 
kings their respective sovereigns. In Dunstan 
and Hugh of Lincoln, we find exceptions to 
this rule. Between the other prelates and the 
kings who would be their masters, but who 
were fain to be content with being, in some 
things, their servants, there were frequently 
little unpleasantnesses, generally touching tem- 
poralities, which were, however, arranged with 
more or less sincerity on the side of the con- 
tracting parties. Dunstan and his court adver- 
saries exhibit a sterner strife ; and though that 
thorough Saxon could joke with the devil, he 
never condescended to such trifling with his 
king. In this respect, Hugh was the opposite 
of Dunstan ; for he took matters up with Satan 
seriously, and joked away the pettishness or 
the fiercer passion of the sovereign. 

Hugh’s fife forms a pleasant record, and it 
has been well edited, by Mr. Dimock, from 
manuscripts in the library which was, in truth, 
first founded by the good Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester, although, from a more recent bene- 





factor, it has acquired the name of “ Bodleian.” 
The Imperial Library, at Paris, has furnished 
the other materials of which Mr. Dimock has 
made judicious use. In the early life of Hugh, 
there is little that differs from the biographical 
records of most earnest men of his time and 
vocation. He was a Burgundian before the 
period when the Duchy or the Free County 
belonged to France ; was of good family ; 
entered the Church with a will of his own, and 
when he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Lincoln, he entered his see with the reputation 
of being one of the most pious, earnest, severe, 
and learned men of his day. Hospitable, too, 
though he had been a Carthusian and lived by 
the rule of the order. When his inauguration 
feast had to be settled with his steward, he bade 
the latter kill three hundred bucks, and more 
if more venison were wanted. He occupied the 
see of Lincoln from 1186 to 1200, and save 
when he.was engaged on an embassy abroad, 
never neglected the duties of his office for a 
single day. 

The popular voice whispered that Hugh was 
the son of Henry the Second, and the story 
was generally credited. Henry had in 1173 made 
his son Geoffrey, by Rosamond Clifford, Bishop 
of Lincoln, by royal mandate, but Geoffrey 
resigned the office in 1192. After a year’s 
tenure by Walter de Constantius, and a vacancy 
of the two following years, Hugh d’Avalon, 
as he was called, was appointed, and they who 
remembered Geoffrey said, on seeing Hugh,— 
“ Here is the Plantagenet’s half-brother !” 

It is certain that Hugh took as many liberties 
with Henry as Geoffrey did ; but Henry mani- 
fested greater paternal love for Geoffrey Planta- 
genet than for Hugh. Indeed, Henry once ex- 
claimed that Geoffrey was his only true son, and 
that all the rest were bastards. On the liberties 
taken with Henry by Hugh, no family theory 
can be raised, for he took equal freedoms with 
Richard and with John. If it be alleged that 
these were fraternally akin to him, the remark 
suggests itself, that in the old days bishops gene- 
rally did not stand on nice terms in their inter- 
course with kings. They were not unfrequently 
justified in doing so. Henry wished to bestow 
two or three prebends in Lincoln Cathedral on 
courtiers, but Hugh scouted the idea of his 
sanctioning the appointment of laymen to 
offices which could only be held by churchmen. 
The Bishop was summoned to Woodstock to 
answer for his refusal. When he arrived there, 
king and court were out in the woodlands, where 
Hugh found them seated in a circle, and 
mute as soon as he came in sight. He gently 
pushed himself in, however, but his neighbours 
turned their faces from him, and the King, 
having a ragged bandage round a cut finger, 
called for a needle and thread, and began sew- 
ing it up. “Ah!” said the fearless Hugh, “ you 
are like your cousins of Falaise!” This was 
considered so good a joke, the Falaise people 
being famous for needlecraft, that the King 
laughed till he rolled on the ground, and all 
the obsequious circle took up the hilarity ; for, 
to think as the King thinks, as old Eubulus 
says, in Massinger’s play, “is the only guard 
that courtiers ever lie at.” 

Years after this, when the first Richard and 
Hugh were at feud, they encountered during 
mass at Roche d’ Andeli. The Bishop approached 
the King, where he was kneeling, and offered 
to kiss him, but Richard frowned and turned 
aside his head in silence. Thereupon ensued 
a pretty scene in church, Hugh striving to 
pull the King’s face round so that he could 
salute the cheek, and Richard stiffly averting 
it, till at last the prelate was too much for him, 
and Richard yielded, with more or less grace. 
The prelate was equally free and easy with 





King John, who was, indeed, a very ill-behaved 
personage in church. There never was a worse 
behaved, except, perhaps, Christina of Sweden 
who used to rattle her fan against the back of 
the chair on which her feet rested when the 
sermon was too long. John also detested Jo 
discourses from the pulpit; he would trifig 
and laugh when he became weary, and if the 
preacher continued he would bid him desist: 
and, if the cleric pursued the thread of his argu. 
ment, the monarch would rise and walk awa) ’ 
perhaps with the remark that if the preacher 
had dined, he, the King, had not, and could 
not be kept waiting for his dinner any longer! 
If there was something objectionable in the 
manner in which this was done, one cannot 
but envy those old despotic princes who could 
exercise such a privilege! 

Hugh of Lincoln was not, however, the 
man against whom such a privilege could be 
safely exercised. He was rather a man to expel 
John from a church than to quietly see him 
withdraw from it at an unseemly time and in 
an unseemly way. He did once eject the King 
(just after his accession) from the church of 
Fontevrault. It was Easter Sunday ; John was 
at the altar, waiting to receive the Holy Sacra- 
ment, and rattling within his closed hands the 
twelve gold pieces which his chamberlain had 
a minute before brought to him as the King’s 
offering, which Hugh was to receive. The noise 
must have been offensive to serious persons, 
and the prelate approached the King that he 
might, by taking the money, cause the noise 
to cease. But John rattled away, shaking the 
pieces in his hands, and remarking that he 
would much rather put them in his own purse 
than in Hugh’s. The Bishop straightway 
ordered him to leave the church and deposit 
the money in the offertory dish at the door, 
When we hear that the monarch obeyed, we 
are at first surprised at his submission, but 
he was probably glad, in his irreverence, to 
get away; and when it is said that he kissed 
the prelate’s hand before he withdrew, we 
can fancy that the saucy sample of royal 
did it with an air of easy impertinence, an 
laughed with his saucier followers as they 
went homeward to make merry. 

There was, unquestionably, a vast lack of 
respect in those bygone days on the part of 
princes for clerical authorities, when the latter 
provoked the former. In the thirteenth century, 
when Prince Edward could not persuade the 
Chapter of Canterbury to elect his Chancellor. 
Burnel, to the primacy, the monks asserting 
that they left the election to the Holy Ghost, 
and that the Holy Ghost would have — 
to do with him, the prince made violent an 
burglarious entry into the chapter-house, but 
took nothing by a display of his ruffianism. So, 
in after years, when the primate, Whittlesey, 
in 1374, would not reply to some rude observa- 
tion of that mirror of chivalry, the Black 
Prince, the latter called him “Sir Ass” and 
asked him why he would not speak! Occasion- 
ally a prelate himself would set an example of 
ill manners, as when aBecket called Ridel, 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, the “Archdevil” of 
Canterbury; and worse example still was set 
by Wallys, of Lincoln, whom Wendover styles 
“omnium virorum religiosorum inimicus.” It is 
a curious fact that Bishop Bonner, who is of 
such gloomy reputation, was a man addicted 
to making smart repartees; and we find pre 
lates who, in ruder times, were pleasant in the 
sight of kings because of their mirthful tempera 
ment. They had counterparts in later times 
in respect of gayness of spirit as well as ear 
nestness of purpose in such men as eng | 
of Rochester, and Egerton of Durham, bo 
of them famous players of bowls; a prince 
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the blood, had he attempted to move over the 
s when Egerton was contemplating a bias 
Bat should reach the “jack,” would have been 
stopped by a cry from the prelate’s chaplain, 
«Pon’t stir, Sir; the Bishop is going to bowl!” 
But, not to travel further from Mr. Dimock’s 
edition of the ‘Life of St. Hugh,’ we will ter- 
minate here with the remark that it is a book 
which illustrates much more than the social and 
ecclesiastical history of the times. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Denis Donne: a Novel. By A. Thomas. 3 vols. 
ley Brothers.)—It is pleasant to have a book 
= the hands of a lady novelist without the usual 
complement of dungeons and draw-wells, bombast 
and bigamy. More than this, Miss Thomas displays 
aneven vigour of diction which few of her sex possess, 
and writes, upon the whole, with due attention to 
the claims of the Queen’s English. Here, however, 
in limine, we must point out one or two exceptions 
to the general character of the present work for 
ammatical accuracy, deeming it best to make 
our objections at once, and to reserve our praise 
as a kind of sugar-plum to take off the taste of 
the medicine. Miss Thomas, then, would do well 
to avoid such expressions as “he put to himself 
the proposition, whom she was?” and, “the man 
whom they say was in love with her.” ‘I ain’t 
well,” and “Stephanie ain’t a girl of that sort,” 
are colloquialisms which scarcely find a place in 
the elegant circles in which our author’s characters 
revolve; and “ disillusionize” is an uncommonly 
ugly word. Moreover, some orthographical slips 
occur, which, of course, we can only attribute to 
hasty revision. ‘Lalla Rooke” must be a remote 
descendant of the gallant admiral who wrested 
Gibraltar from Spain and annexed it to the English 
Crown. ‘Grande seigneur” is not English, and 
certainly it is not French. We do not wish to 
judge any book by the sole standard of verbal 
criticism ; but a novel which may be pronounced, 
as it stands, to be well written, would be all 
the better if it were free from the little specks 
and spots that we have indicated. There is not 
very much plot in ‘ Denis Donne’; and if we are 
required to place it in a class, we must call it 
a “novel of character.” It might also be called a 
“novel without a hero,” for the man who gives it 
his name is got hastily out of the way, instead 
of marrying the heroine, Stephanie Fordyce. 
Again, we only call Stephanie the heroine because 
we are told to do so; and she is not by any means 
the centre of interest. Fanny Conway, the most 
beautiful, clever and bewitching of unprotected 
and designing females, is certainly the main object 
of attraction. After her comes Mrs. Donne, equally 
attractive and artful, but more silky in softness 
and more stony of heart. County society is touched 
upon, and we have a bishop and his chaplain, re- 
minding us somewhat of Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
The humours of country life in the upper classes are 
seized upon with ability, A lively but shallow young 
Frenchman, who says he writes in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, makes acquaintance with the all- 
conquering Fanny at a boarding-house, and some- 
how produces an effect on her heart. More might 
be made of this character, which is very humorously 
sketched. He is rather cleverly snuffed out at last by 
the agency of a steeple-chase, in order to save the 
book from having two runaway wives in it. Every 
timid rider who has found himself going across coun- 
try against his will, must appreciate the following 
description of the count’s feelings in taking his 
first fence :—‘‘ He felt the horse concentrate itself, 
as it were, and saw the earth recede in a violent 
and totally unexpected manner, and then come 
back with equal suddenness, and crash itself 
against his horse’s legs, and found himself struck 
in the chest by Proserpine’s proud crest, and then 
adjusted himself to the saddle again, with a dim 
consciousness that he was over the first hedge.” 
The other characters are less important than those 
we have mentioned, but they are all well marked, 
and if we wish for anything more, it is only to see 
them further developed. Very well drawn are the 
semi-aristocratic Mrs. Cornwell and her daughters, 





Boadicea (alias ‘‘ Bogie”) and Constantia—the for- 
mer a confirmed and snappish old maid, and the 
latter a consistent and natural piece of insipidity. 
Aunt Ellen is a worthy old spinster who is always 
affecting parsimony, but whose ‘limited income” 
is nevertheless a mine of wealth to all her nieces. 
Grumbling and scolding, she repeatedly fights to 
have her own way, but is invariably vanquished 
by the younger generation; and yet manages to 
come round and be good-humoured again. Ste- 
phanie is the only really nice girl in the book, but 
we cannot blame the author for this, as nice girls 
are stupid in fiction, however delightful in fact. 
These remarks arenecessarily sketchy ; for wedo not 
wish to destroy the reader’s interest in the book 
by revealing the rather small amount of adventure 
that it contains. Strong power of language and 
clear definition of character are Miss Thomas’s 
principal resources at present. With these imple- 
ments she already succeeds in producing very read- 
able stories ; but she may achieve still greater suc- 
cess if she will construct a more striking plot, and 
bestow more pains on the details of subordinate 
characters which in the outline are very happily 
conceived. 

Dangerous Connexions: a Novel. By Charles 
Gibbon. 3 vols. (Maxwell & Co.)—This is one 
of the class of sensation-novels at present so rife ; 
it is readable, exhibits a certain mechanical clever- 
ness and dexterity in the use of the incidents; the 
author is up to his work, and can mind the different 
threads of his narrative so as to keep them weaving 
the web of the romance without any unseemly 
gaps or tangles ; but the whole story is machine- 
made, as distinguished from work “all made out 
of the carver’s brain.” Given the ingredients, the 
reader might make a story, with variations, out of 
them for himself. A stately and handsome lady, 
cold, proud, and always magnificently dressed, who 
“treads the ground” with haughty grace, with 
a proud position before the world, but with a 
mystery in her past life, a secret in her heart, 
and a skeleton in her cupboard; a son to the 
stately lady just mentioned, who is a promising 
youth at college; a low ruffian who has just 
returned from beyond the sea, and who has sent a 
letter to the son in which he professes to hold a 
secret which concerns the honour of his mother and 
his own legitimacy; the son, a weak-minded young 
man, not knowing what else to do, takes to drink- 
ing, and to snubbing the proud lady his mother. 
The lady takes a moonlight walk to meet the 
returned ruffian in the ruins of an old abbey, 
where of course she is seen and overheard by an 
enemy. There is a mysterious stranger, a gentleman 
who is just returned from foreign parts ; a village 
maiden, the grand-daughter of the village sexton, 
but whose immediate parentage is involved in per- 
plexity ; the proud lady’s son courts this young 
woman with very dubious intentions. There are 
several subsidiary characters, all of the machine- 
made type. The story is cleverly complicated, and 
the reader will in all probability find in the end 
that his guesses, as he went along, have all been 
quite wrong ; indeed, everybody turns out to have 
belonged to some other father or mother than has 
been imputed to them, and even at the last, it will 
not be easy to settle all the mysteries, some of 
which lie in the dim past, long before the story 
begins. There is an affectation of smartness, and 
sentimentality in the style which adds to its un- 
reality ; but ‘Dangerous Connexions’ may be ac- 
cepted as a good specimen of what we have called 
the machine-made novel. 

The Trial ; or, More Links in the Daisy Chain. 
By the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.)— To those who have read 
‘The Daisy Chain’ these “links” will not be 
unacceptable. The fortunes of the characters are 
taken up some few years subsequently. The doctor’s 
family are the chief actors. The Wards, left now 
to the care of the elder brother, with Averil, who 
has returned from school to be the mistress of the 
house, give scope to the slightly patronizing bene- 
volence of the doctor’s family. The lack of judg- 
ment and tact shown by Henry and Averil in the 
management of the family—mere faults of temper 
and want of mutual forbearance—give rise to a 
terrible catastrophe. Leonard, the younger brother, 





quarrels with Henry, who is a great prig and very 
disagreeable. Ina d fii 





t of rage L d flings 
a heavy missile at Henry; in consequenee they 
agree to separate, and Leonard in a passion of 
disgust perversely accepts a most undesirable posi- 
tion with his uncle and cousin at the mill, who are 
two very profligate characters. Leonard, who is 
really a fine fellow, behaves with wonderful patience 
and discretion; but the old man is one night 
brutally murdered, and Leonard is absent—sent, as 
he asserts, on an errand by his uncle. Circumstantial 
evidence is strong against him. The account-book 
belonging to the old man, in which was entered the 
amount of the sum of money with which Leonard 
had been intrusted, is not to be found. Leonard is 
in possession of a large sum ; he has been overheard 
to make rash speeches, which are turned against 
him on the trial. The assault which he made on 
his brother is remembered, and eventually the jury 
are satisfied of his guilt, and he is sentenced to 
death. In real life we hope that the case for the 
prisoner would have been better managed. Both 
Leonard and Dr. May have not the least doubt as 
to the real murderer ; but they do not set the police 
on his track. Leonard actually saw the murderer, 
yet, as he could not swear to his identity with the 
man who he is morally convinced committed the 
crime, he keeps silence, and binds over the doctor 
to secrecy. Leonard’s life is, however, spared, 
though on what grounds it would be hard to say, 
for the evidence was not rebutted nor even shaken. 
Leonard’s sentence is, however, commuted to penal 
servitude for life; and we must suppose that it was 
for the sake of showing how a young High Church- 
man ought to suffer for conscience sake, being 
innocent, that he has to endure three years of a 
convict’s life. At the end of this period he is par- 
doned and released, his innocence being made clear, 
Dr. May’s eldest son, Tom, a young medical stu- 
dent, who out of secret love to Averil has devoted 
himself to discover the murderer, finds the missi 
pocket-book, the absence of which had told so 
severely against Leonard on his trial. The criminal 
is not, however, brought to justice, for he dies in 
the Hétel Dieu, into which he has been brought 
mortally injured. Of course Leonard is set at 
liberty, and the best portion of the book is the 
description of the effect of the three years of con+ 
vict discipline upon the fine high-spirited boy. He 
does not, however, marry Ethel, the heroine and the 
object of his boyish allegiance,—at least, not in this 
book ; he goes out as a missionary instead. Hi 
sister Averil, who has been carried by her elder 
brother, with her sisters, to an unhealthy settle- 
ment in North America, where all her fortune 
has been expended in the purchase of an 
allotment, falls into a decline. Tom May, the 
medical student, follows her, takes her the news 
of her brother’s liberation, marries her, and brings 
her back to England, to find that the disease is 
arrested, and that he may look forward to many 
years of happiness. For those who have read ‘The 
Daisy Chain,’ this book will have more interest 
than for readers who come to it without the pre- 
vious knowledge. 

Breakers Ahead. By Ralph Vyvyan. 2 vols, 
(Bentley.)—‘ Breakers Ahead’ narrates the fortunes 
and errors of Charles Spencer, a young man of 
good family, but poor for his position, with good 
feelings and promising talents, but who, lacking a 
strong guiding principle of conduct, allows selfish- 
ness and worldly ambition to gain more and more 
influence, and the warm-hearted young man, with 
talents and energy to have made himself a noble 
career, gradually succumbs to one insidious tempt- 
ation after another, until an act of political dis- 
honesty, which is unfortunately found out, covers 
him with confusion and the contempt of his own 
party. In the pursuit of his own aggrandizement 
he has thrown over a charming girl, whose affec- 
tions he had won and whom he himself loved as 
well as he could love anything not to his own 
advantage. The morale of the story goes to show 
the little worth of worldly success when it is pur- 
chased at the cost of doing wrong ;—the down- 
ward career of Charles Spencer is well sketched ; 
he never quite forfeits the reader’s sympathy, and 
in the end, by the good fortune which sometimes 
occurs in novels, he inherits the means to retrieve 
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his ruined fortunes and to profit by the experience 
he has so dearly purchased. The story has the 
merit of being written in a healthy tone, and in 
being quite free from all sensation scenes and sen- 


dullness. The New Zealander is a good idea for 
one who can grasp it; but it irks us to see flat 
small beer poured out of a champagne bottle. We 
shall not stand any of it. Most of our readers will 


timents: although it is not an exciting tale, | be more interested in learning what probably they 


neither is it dull. 


Second to None: a Military Romance. By 
James Grant. 3 vols. (Routledge & Co.)—This 
is another of Mr. Grant’s stirring and vigorous 
novels, full of life and adventure, love and war, 
with a thread of historical interest, into which the 
fortunes of the hero are interwoven. The hero, 
Basil Gauntlet, is of the Quentin Durward type. He 
is a Scotch youth of old pedigree and impoverished 
means ; his father, having made an imprudent 
marriage, had died in the King’s Bench,—leaving 
his son and his wife to the tender mercy of old Sir 
Basil, his father. This Sir Basil is an old reprobate, 
and he and his young nephew Basil do not love each 
other ; and there is another nephew who is the 
favourite, a bad boy altogether; and the result is, 
that at the age of eighteen Basil Gauntlet enlists 
as a common soldier in the 2nd Dragoons, a 
regiment bearing the proud motto of “Second to 
none,”—hence the title of the book. The period is 
the middle of the last century ; and the scenes are 
chiefly in France, Flanders, and Germany, where 
war and battle were constantly going on. There 
sre spirited descriptions of the life of a soldier in 
those times, and plenty of the adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes for which Mr. Grant’s heroes are 
80 famous. Several historical incidents and one or 
two traditions of the service are also interwoven 
with the story of Basil. The style is good, and 
carries the reader along without stopping to criti- 
cize as to probability or even possibility ; the ex- 
citement does not flag from the beginning to theend, 
when Basil Gauntlet becomes a married man, and 
is left in the enjoyment of all sorts of prosperity, 
which he has thoroughly earned. The tone of the 
book throughout is excellent. 


Roger Whatmough’s Will: a Novel. By John 
Bradford. 2 vols. (Newby.)— ‘Roger What- 
mough’s Will’ is one of those novels which, follow- 
ing in the wake of better stories, show the prevail- 
ing fashion and style of popular morality in the 
novels of the day, just as maids-of-all-work, when 
they ge out for a holiday, show in their garments 
the general costume that is worn and aimed at. If 
the author had lived in the time of the Minerva 
Press, he would have written distant imitations of 
* The Children of the Abbey’ and ‘The Mysterious 
Marriage’; as it is, we have a forged will, and the 
heroine goes on the stage, and the hero goes to the 
diggings, and there is a shipwreck, taken from the 
history of the Royal Charter. There are portions 
which are by no means badly done, but there is an 
absence of general coherence. The business of the 
story is conducted by conversations, which contain 
the résumé of incidents and occurrences which 
ought to have been patiently worked out in detail ; 
people die, or dart off to the antipodes, and come 
back again in the course of a couple of chapters. 
The faults of this class of novel do not lie so much 
in specific details, as in their general quality, 
which is not good. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Archimago. (Ward & Lock.) Second Title-page : 
Archimago. (Auckland, New Zealand, 1964.)— 
This book was written by the New Zealander after 
he got home. Will anybody believe a person pre- 
tending to verify Macaulay’s supposition would not 
be able do see that the New Zealand of the future 
was to be what England is now, and England what 
Palmyra is now? This book is not even by a New 
‘Zealander. It is by an Englishman, who escaped 
the great convulsion, and joined thé tribe of 


| 


| the same idea at a much earlier period than that of | gained; charm, warm ; 


Smeythies, whose hunting-grounds are round Tara- | 
naki. And he comes back twenty-five years after, | into English Verse. By the Rev. J. Henry, A.M. 


and sits on the bridge to write what he might just | (Aitchison.)—Schoolboys desirous of learning how | 


did not know, that Macaulay himself had presented 


his New Zealander. At the end of his review 
of Mitford’s ‘History of Greece,’ in 1824, after 
describing what Athens has done for intellect and 
the state of Greece under the Turks, he proceeds 
thus :—‘‘And when those who haverivalled her great- 
ness shall haveshared her fate ; when civilizationand 
knowledgeshall have fixed theirabodein distant con- 
tinents ; when the sceptre shall have passed away 
from England ; when, perhaps, travellers from dis- 


tant regions shall in vain labour to decipher on some | 


mouldering pedestal the name of our proudest chief ; 


7 
shall hear savage hymns chaunted to some mis- 


shapen idol over the ruined dome of our proudest 
temple; and shall see a single naked fisherman 
wash his nets in the river of the ten thousand 
masts ;—her influence and glory will still survive; 
fresh in eternal youth, exempt from mutability and 
decay, immortal as the intellectual principle from 
which they derived their origin, over which they 
exercise their control.” The picture of the New 
Zealander, with fewer touches and no _ back- 
ground, is of far higher art than this, as is proved 
by the hold which it has upon the public ima- 
gination. 

Our Common Insects. First Steps to Entomology. 
By Mrs. E. W. Cox. (Hardwicke.)—The design of 
this little book is much better than its execution. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





makes ; coast, lost ; hues, choose; affect, you ack: 
name, feign ; last, task; form, born; nod, applaud: 
pursues, loose; have, grave; extreme, seen; ] 
host ; lines, times ; regard, reward ; scene, redeem; 
last should say, foolishly ; prime, mine ; senator, 
sent to war ; inspect, fact ; says, please ; proclaimed, 
mine, behind; condemn, 

pen; game, amain; fame, remain; damned, hand ; 
exclaim, complain. Of Mr. Henry’s best work, 
the following lines are a favourable specimen ;:— 

In vain your toil against Minerva’s will; 

This bear in mind; this be your wisdom still; 

Shouldst thou e’er feel the author’s daring rage, 

Be sure the ears of Talpa to engage, 

Mine, or your father’s—“ Keep your piece nine years,” 

Until correct and finished it appears. 

The snug scrip in your desk, and yet unknown, 

What, in the light, would cause a blush to own, 

You may review, and still retouch each day ; 

The critic’s voice goes forth eternally. 
—Why has Mr. Henry disregarded the Venusian’s 
advice? why has he not stood more in dread of the 
critic’s eternal voice? 


The Danes in Camp; Letters from Sénderborg, 
By Auberon Herbert. (Saunders, Otley & Co.)— 
In his letters from Sénderborg, the first of them 
bearing date March 21, and the last of them 
March 30, Mr. Auberon Herbert gives some stir. 
ring, but by no means novel, pictures of life 
amongst the Danish soldiers. Coming so long after 


| the Special Correspondents’ letters from the seat 


The facts are gleaned from good authorities; | 


but the author is evidently very young in the 
science, since not only is the scientific part of the 
work quite worthless, but the names of many of the 


commonest insects are erroneous, and the spelling | 


of many of them faulty. Thus, at p. 33, the destruc- 
tive wire-worm or larva of Zlater striatus, is given 
as that of the South American firefly, Zlater nocti- 
lucus; at p. 46, an Aphis is figured under the 
name of the Cuckoo Spit insect (belonging to a 
different family); at p. 51, the male of the common 
gnat, Culex pipiens, is called the daddy-long-legs, 
also belonging to a different family, although the 
female gnat is correctly named and figured on the 


| of war, Mr. Herbert’s pages have a tone of old 


news; but he is an agreeable, manly writer, and 
English readers will respond gratefully to the 
generous sympathy and admiration which he 
expresses for the inhabitants of the little kingdom, 

A Youth’s History of the Rebellion, from the Bom. 
bardment of Fort Sumter to the Capture of Roanoke 
Island. By William M. Thayer. (Boston, U.S, 
Walker, Wise & Co.)—Written for the nurseries 
and schoolrooms of the North, this sketch of the 
American war is another manifestation of unwise 


| intention on the part of Northern parents to train 


opposite page ; and at p. 55, @strus Clarkii is given | 


as the common horse-fly (@. equi). In her Preface, 
the author throws a slur on naturalists as an excuse 
for her possible errors in classification. This, she 
says, “has become so arbitrary that as long as 
naturalists make their own systems without refer- 
ence to any predecessor, there can be little or no 
agreement among them as to their scientific 
nomenclature,” and she professes to have adopted 
the “most recently-received system”; but we can- 
not recognize any recent classification agreeing 
with that which she has followed. Thus, she gives 
the Scarabei and Carabide as the two leading 
families of beetles, ‘‘which may be subdivided 
into—1, Pilularii; 2, Melolouthide; 3, Lucani; 4, 
Xylophaga; 5, Rhyncophora; 6, Ptinide ; 7, Ela- 
teride ; 8, Coccinellide, with another small group, 
Brachelytra” [Staphylinus, Linn. ], ‘not generally 
known as belonging to Coleopterous insects ” ! !— 
and then comes “the second great tribe of beetles, 
Carabide, as extensive as that of the Scarabei.” 
Such a novel arrangement would have been un- 
worthy of the days of old Mouffet. The book is, in 
fact, an illustration of the danger of persons totally 


up their children to hate their kindred of the South. 
It appears that the rising generation of Yankee 
boys and girls will be taught to hate the Con- 
federates, even as previous generations have been 
systematically inspired with contempt and aversion 
for Britishers. 


The Man of Business considered in Six Aspects: 


| a Book for Young Men. By James W. Alexander, 


D.D., John Todd, D.D., William B. Sprague, 
D.D., Stephen H. Tyng, D.D., Isaac Ferris, D.D., 
and Jonathan F. Stearns, D.D. (Edinburgh, Nim- 
mo.)—Written by ‘eminent clergymen of the Ame- 
rican pulpit,” these six essays on the dangers and 
opportunities that attend the steps of men in busi 


| ness are now reprinted for the benefit of young 


clerks and shopmen in this country. We do not 


| see how the papers can do any harm to their 
| readers, and we are equally unable to see how 


those to whom they are especially addressed will 
derive any profit from them. The youth who seeks 
in their pages enlightened sympathy and practical 
guidance will lay them down unsatisfied and 
unrefreshed. 


England and the Nations. By John Lalor, A.B, 


| (Chapman & Hall.)—Mr. Lalor’s pamphlet, origi- 


nally published during the war panic of ’52, proves 
him to be one of those acute and able men who 
allow passion to overpower judgment. Its most 


| conspicuous fallacy is the assumption that extra- 


ignorant of a subject endeavouring to compose a | 


popular book for children thereon. There are 
several short chapters of a general character at the 
beginning and end of the volume, written in better 


style, and the woodcuts are, for the most part, good, | 
although copied from other well-known works; but | 


surely there never was such a caricature as the 
figure of the Humble-bee on page 69. 
Horace’s ‘Art of Poetry’ Literally Translated 


as well have written at Taranaki, an account of | the Ars Poetica ought not to be rendered into Eng- 


Manners as they were just before the convulsion. 
And this account is very flat and wearisome. We 


lish cannot do better than spend an hour in laughing 
over Mr. Henry’s perversities and shortcomings. 


ought to say that the pretended New Zealander is | The rhymes of the learned translator’s decasyllabic 
JNO. pronounced Jinno ; and that Archimago is a | verses are marvels of ingenious incorrectness and | ministers, but the important matter is that the 


vagant declarations of hatred indicate a fearless 
contempt for the power at which they are directed, 
and that the use of cautious and forbearing language 
| towards a rival nation is a sure sign of cowardice 
in the people who adopt it. The author forgets 
that loud and boastful bluster is the ordinary 
artifice by which the bully seeks to disguise his 
secret fears, and that men of the highest spirit and 
| steadiest nerve are less liable to agitation in the 
| presence of danger than persons of inferior quality. 
Speaking with admiration of the violent hatred 
entertained by Englishmen for the first Napoleon, 
| Mr. Lalor says, “It is true that there were then 
great differences of opinion respecting the character 
| of Napoleon, and that some attributed the whole 
| blame of the quarrel with him to the English 


Mentor of the spiritual kind, but of corporeal! want of ear. Here are some of them :—shapes, | opinions which were held, and which in the great 
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arity of cases were vehemently hostile to the 
French ruler, were not qualified or disguised, and, 
gbove all, were not disguised through fear.” It 
ever strikes the pamphleteer that though these 
poatile opinions were not disguised through fear, 
they were in many instances the immediate off- 
ring of cowardice, and that even when they 

were entertained by brave men they were ren- 
dered extravagant by the groundless and uncon- 
jrolable alarm of the country. In like manner, 
ghen he reviews the attitude of England towards 
France after the coup-d' état of 1851, he attributes 
abject pusillanimity to those who “ refrained from 
iritating criticisms upon the new French govern- 
ment,” and maintains that the “ Englishman’s 
Letters” gave utterance to the ‘old heroic soul 
of England,” displaying “the fire of the same 
tameless race that faced the odds at Cressy, 
and that would still oppose a naked breast, if 
nothing else, to the steel of an invader.” This is 
yery fine; but let the advocate of bloodshed at 
any price ask himself what good would have 
followed if the panic-mongers of 1852 had achieved 
their purpose, and overpowering the judicious coun- 
gels of men not under the influence of terror, had 
Jed England into another “long war,” in the hope 
that it would be brought to a close by a second 
Waterloo. Mr. Lalor belongs to the school of 
piticians who maintain that England is fast 
becoming 2 nation of cowards, and that her only 
way to preserve her place amongst the nations is | and Sham Reform: a Letter to George Wilson, £sq., 
to bully and terrorize foreign powers, and to pick | of Manchester, by James Aytoun (Hardwicke),— 
a quarrel on the Continent as soon as possible. Abolition of Capital Punishment: a Lecture deli- 
Taking this view of his country’s character and | vered in the School of Arts, Sydney, New South 
interests, and finding her steadily set upon not | Wales, by F. Lee (Sydney, Hanson & Bennett),— 
drawing the sword till she can draw it in a good | A Letter to the Rev. H. Bailey, in Reply to Recent 
cause and for an adequate object, he hopes to goad | Strictures upon Missionary Societies and the Mis- 
her into captiousness and pugnacity by taunting | sionaries, by the Rev. Julian Moreton (Rivingtons), 
her with cowardice. Like the mischief-makers of | —A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity of the 
a schoolboys’ playground, Mr. Lalor sidles up to | Province of Canterbury, by the Lord Archbishop 
Britannia and whispers in her ear, ‘‘ Make haste | of Canterbury (Clowes),—Two Lectwres on Italian 
and have a fight. If you don’t fight somebody | Unity and the National Movement in Europe, by 
the other fellows will soon be saying that you are | J. S. Barker (Faithfull),—Poland and the Poles: 


for children, bears the title of Easy Readings from | 
the History of England, for the Use of Little Child- | 
ren. By Mary K. C. Moore, edited by the Rev. | 
M. W. Mayow, M.A. (Masters.)—The short chap- | 


comprise the most prominent events and persons | 
in our history, treated with studied simplicity of | 
language, a judicious selection of incident and 
sufficient biographical detail to render it no less | 
interesting to a child than instructive as a prepa- 
ration for the further study of the subject. We | 
are told that it was prepared expressly for the use | 
of members of the Church of England, but as far | 
as we have observed there is nothing in it to wound 
the feelings of any, or unfit it for general use as a 
first-book, in which capacity it will bear comparison 
with the best of its class—indeed, we do not know 
of a work which in range of thought and expression 
is so well adapted for the youngest readers.— 
Watson’s Fifth Book of Reading for the Use of 
Schools (Glasgow, Watson) is made up of selections 
in prose and verse from various sources.—The 
Geography of New South Wales, Physical, Indus- 
trial and Political, by W. Wilkins, Chief 
Inspector of National Schools, Sydney (Low & Co.), 
possesses a special interest, as having been written, 
printed and published in the colony of which it 
treats. The information is abundant and authentic. 
Of Pamphlets we have to announce: Real Reform, 





ters or reading-lessons of which it is composed | ¥ 


afraid to fight.” When Britannia gives heed to | the Polish Ladies, by Stuart Wilkinson (Harrild), 
such suggestions she will not prove herself more | 
courageous than she was in 1852. 
The Physical History of the Earth. Meditations | 
bya Student. (Bagster.)—The anonymous author | 
of this small work finishes his Meditations with 
the sentence of Mr. Burgon, to which Dr. Colenso 
has given currency and importance by quoting it 
in one of his Prefaces, to the effect that every book, 
chapter, syllable, and letter of the Bible ‘is the | 
direct language of the Most High.” This-ending | 
isnot so much the legitimate conclusion from the | 
reasoning, as the preliminary assumption upon | 
which it is based, or the key-note which gives a| 
tone to the whole. It is the thesis to be main- | 
tained at all hazards,—in consistency with the | 
advanced knowledge and enlightened opinion of | 
the present day, if possible, but at any rate to be | 
maintained. The short and easy method here | 
adopted of reconciling scripture and science is to | 
select such of the conclusions of science as happen to | 
square with the author’s interpretation of scripture, 
and weave them into purely conjectural hypotheses | 
as to how the Creation and the Deluge may have 
taken place, and reject as unworthy of credit all | 
thatappears to present any difficulty. Iffacts willnot | 
answer the purpose, and even seem contradictory | 
to the “‘ Student’s ” preconceived notions, so much | 
the worse for the facts. Firmly persuaded that the | 
sun was made after and for the service of the | 
earth, he refuses to believe that the earth is a mere 
satellite of the sun, as the moon is of the earth, 
and says the Copernican system ‘‘ is open to grave 
question.” He disputes the magnitude of the 
tarth’s orbit as calculated by astronomers, and says 
their calculations “are so complicated, a necessary 
result of their confused and complicated theories, 
and apparently so much derived from empirical 
» a8 to be altogether unintelligible to any one 
Who has not been thoroughly trained to a system 
Which appears to entirely deprive its votaries of 
independence and liberty of thought.” Geology, 
0, he says, “‘makes greater demands upon our 
faith than Revelation.” From thesestatements some 
idea may be gathered of the value of our author's 
“ Meditations,” 













































—Lwunacy and Law: together with Hints on the 


| H. Higgins,—No. II. of The Truth of the Bible 


Sun,” by L. S. Benson (Saunders, Otley & Co.),— 


Treatment of Idiots, by T. E. D. Byrne (Lewis),— 
An Address to the Sisters of St. Peter's Home, 
Brompton, founded for the Reception of Convalescent 
Women of Good Character, till the Completion of 
their Recovery, by the Rev. E. M. Goulbourn 
(Rivingtons),—Zngland’s Navy Unarmed ; a Series 
of Letters to the First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
io the Daily News, presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament, by Rear-Admiral Halsted (Nichols & 
Sons),—On the Wave of High Water: with Hints 
towards a New Theory of the Tides, by T. Carrick 
(Taylor & Francis),— Modern Infidelity, with Special 
Regard to M. Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus’: a Sermon, 
by the Rev. C. L. Reichel (Rivingtons),—The 
Ethnological Society and Phrenology: a Paper 
entitled * Physiognomy, Popular and Scientific,’ read 
by Dr. Donovan (Tweedie),—No. I. of Bird’s-Eye 
Views of English Joint-Stock Banking, by Examiner 
(Mann Nephews),—On Vitality, by the Rev. H. 
Upheld ; or, Truth v. Science. “My Visit to the 
Speeches of the Italian Ministers of the Interior and 
of Justice, Signors Peruzzi and Pisanella, and of | 
Signor Boncompagni, in Answer to the Questions | 
of Signor Bargont (Ridgway),—and from Messrs. 
Mozley, The Stone Maggot, by the late Mrs. Her- 
bert Caudy,—Helen and Isabel; or, the Confirma- 
tion,—John Faithfull; or, One that Stuck to an Old 
Priend,— William Goodenough; or, ‘‘ Do not Do 
as I have Done,”—and A Plain Tract respecting 
Godfathers and Godmothers, by the Rev. W. H. 
Ridley. 
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POLICY OF FLOWER SHOWS. 
7, Pall Mall East. 

Havine been requested to give my opinion as to 
the nature and character of Exhibitions which the 
Royal Horticultural Society should encourage for 
the true advancement of Horticulture and its 
accompanying sciences, I have drafted out this 
letter, in order to form a foundation (or data) on 
which this matter can be discussed, and I trust 
with a good result. 

1. No doubt the result of the Society’s Exhibi- 
tions has, in many respects, been very advantageous 
to the cause of Horticulture, particularly the earlier 
ones. They have encouraged great improvements 
in the culture and management of plants, particu- 
larly in such plants as can be produced in flower 
at what may be called the London fashionable 
season ; but they have by no means been produc- 
tive of unmixed good. They have brought into 
existence an unnatural and artificial condition of 
things, which is not only objected to in the in- 
terests of gardeners themselves, but is also opposed 
to the interests of the public, by causing what ma 
be termed a spasmodic effort and exertion, which 
at other seasons of the year is unemployed and, 
to a great degree, unproductive. I may illus- 
trate this by stating that a good many years ago 
(and the same state of things now exists to a cer- 
tain extent) I called to see a first-class London 
garden—forgetting that it was one of the Exhibi- 
tion days, and I found only about six or eight 
plants in the garden, the others having all been 
trained—like a horse—for racing, and had been 
taken to the show to win the stakes. In the same 
season, some time after this, I called again, and 
found the plants, having been their round of 
racing, all flowerless, and beginning to be placed 
under training for the next season for the same 
purpose; and this training was effected by keep- 
ing some plants back and forcing others, so that 
they might all flower together, and such plants as 
would not bear this treatment were not cultivated. 

2. Every one, of course, says he has a right to 
do what he likes with his own plants, which I do 
not deny; and if a gentleman does not mind being 
ten months in the year without flowers in order to 
make this great display, I have no fault to find 
with him; all I contend for is, that should not be 
the main aim and scope of the Exhibitions of the 
Horticultural Society. In one respect the Exhibi- 
tions of the present day have produced a good 
result by giving prizes for collections of beautiful 
foliage plants, as the culture of these plants (which 
look beautiful all the year round) is thus stimu- 
lated, and they are a great improvement in the 
garden. p 

8. But in other respects these great show culti- 
vators grow very few plants which do not flower at 
the show seasons, and therefore leave the flowers 
which might be cultivated with great effect for 
other seasons of the year without much attention. 

4, The true object of horticulture should be, in 
my opinion, to increase the enjoyment derivable 
from it, and to diffuse it as widely as possible ; to 
enable the owners of gardens to get the greatest 
amount of pleasure and satisfaction from their pos- 
sessions, and to enable the general public to pro- 
cure the greatest number of fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables, in the greatest quantity, of the best 
kinds, and at the cheapest prices. 

5. In order to carry out this, there should be 





. 1/ cl. 
Goldsmith’s Works, Dalziels’ Illustrated Edition, imp. 8vo. 7/6cl. 
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gardener would have no interest in forcing his plants 
unnaturally into flower; but if he had a beautiful 
specimen at any time, he would know he could 
exhibit it where it would be seen and appreciated, 
and its merits rewarded. When the Horticultural 
Society was in its palmy days, one of its great 
sources of benefit and attraction was the fortnightly 
ahows at their great room in Regent Street. It 
‘was then the practice of any gentleman in the 
country, if he had a new plant or a new fruit, to 
‘send it to one of these exhibitions, at any time in 
the year, and the nurserymen brought every new 
ang there from their respective establishments. 

r. Lindley explained the nature and properties of 
everything, as it appeared in each exhibition, with 
‘his lucid and agreeable manner, in which, on this 
subject, he has no rival, and these meetings were 
intensely fashionable, and often densely crowded. 

6. When the Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick 
were the leading gardens in the country for new 
plants, many gardens were supplied thence, and 
80 they were never without great interest. They 
could not trust altogether to country gentlemen and 
nurserymen for plants for exhibition, and when the 
entries were deficient, the shows were made up of 
beautiful plants from the Horticultural Gardens. 
Though, then, a Certificate of Merit from the 
Society meant something, and was prized at a high 
rate, it insured the sale of any plant which received 
it, and often practically represented a prize of some 
hundreds of pounds sterling,—as many nurserymen 
had orders, before the exhibition closed, for very 
large amounts. It therefore appears to me that 
these fortnightly exhibitions should be renewed at 
once, and every attraction given to them. And, 
considering the increase of commercial transactions 
relating to horticulture, the facility of carrying 
anything from a distance, and the great influx of 
visitors into Londun in the season for a temporary 
sojourn, for the spring and summer months, it 
would be well to try a weekly exhibition, without 
the descriptions, which, in point of fact, would 
almost amount to a continual show. And they 
should be held in a place suitable for plants, where 
many nurserymen would not mind allowing them 
to remain all the time they were in full flower. 
One or two of the great shows might be still held 
‘in the Gardens, where the fashionables could attend 
to show themselves and look at each other; which 
they do on these occasions quite as much as at the 
flowers. 

7. It would be too much in a letter of this sort 
to go into details as to how many branches of hor- 
ticulture have remained stagnant for many years 
past; though it would not be irrelevant, it would 
occupy more space and time than I can now afford 
to give to it. But there is one subject that has 
pressed upon me so long, and I am so convinced 
of its damaging effects upon the commercial part 
of the supply of the finer fruits in the public market, 

at I cannot help reverting to it in this letter, 
‘and that is—the growth of fruits for sale by private 
establishments, in competition with the market 
gardeners. Many gentlemen keep gardens, partly 
for their own use, and partly for the sale of the 
produce, which they sell to cover part of the gar- 
dening expenses; and this is done to a very large 
extent and by some of the highest private garden 
establishments in the country. The result is, that 
fruit, with all the facilities of cheap glass and cheap 
coal all over the country (compared with forty 
years ago), is absolutely dearer than it was forty 
years since: while the produce of real market gar- 
dens is perhaps 50 per cent. cheaper and 100 per 
cent. better, the forced fruits in which the private 
establishments cumpete have made very little pro- 
gress in goodness. If you went to Covent Garden 
Market between thirty and forty years ago and 
looked at the fruit, you would find the fine grapes 
were grown by Mr. Andrews, the great market- 
gardener at Vauxhall, Mr. William Wilmot, of 
Isleworth, or some other good market-gardener of 
the day, whereas, if you go there now, the same 
Kind of froit is from some private garden; and 
supposing a large quantity of fruit is wanted for a 
big party, none of the great fruiterers will under- 
take to supply you until they have written or 
telegraphed to some private establishments to know 
what they can get. 


8. The first question that naturally strikes you is 
—How is the public worse off for this change? I 
can answer this, I think, to everybody’s conviction, 
| in a few words : A private establishment will very 
| often sell in the early season 1 lb. of grapes or a 
dozen peaches, regardless of cost, at a price which 
it would ruin a market-gardener to attempt. This 
| price will content a private gentleman who does 
| not know the cost of growing them, but competition 
| at these prices would ruin any market-gardener, 
| who is nearly deterred from growing them at all ; 
and therefore the regulation of the supply of the 
market is left in the hands of these limited private 
establishments. If the market-gardeners were not 
met there, they would try to excel each other in 
the cheapness and goodness of the fruit, as they 
do in all other things, and in a short time the 
market would have a regular supply at half the 
present cost of spring fruits, which is not attempted 
now on a scale large enough to compete with the 
great number of private establishments who send 
the best of their things, and pocket their losses, 
and the public have in consequence a very limited 
supply. I daresay it answers the purpose of the 
fruiterers very well, but it is very detrimental to 
the public. 

9. And now, before I close my letter, allow me 
to say a word or two about what is done in the 
sale way by the Royal Horticultural Society. It 
is quite legitimate and right to propagate and dis- 
tribute any new plants (which zt has brought into 
the country) to Fellows, but I object in toto to 
buying new plants, cultivating them, and balloting 
for them; this is (allow me to say) an infringe- 
ment of the legitimate business of the nurserymen, 
who can do it much better and cheaper than the 
Society can. JOSEPH PaXTON. 





THE CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE CIRCASSIAN, 
GEORGIAN, AND CAUCASIAN GROUPS. 
July 30, 1864. 

THE inhabitants of the Caucasus, and their 
various languages, with the exception of the Irun, 
or Ossetinians, remain unclassified. These are 
referred to the Median branch of the Indo-Euro- 
peans, but the others are now set aside under the 
name of the Caucasian or Dioscurian group, and 
their classification or identification with any of the 
great families is commonly looked upon as hope- 
less. 

It is natural that, meeting in Turkey with so 
many members of the group, my attention should 
be called to this ethnographical and philological 
problem; but, unfortunately, little is published, 
except on the Georgian and Circassian languages, 
and my labours on these, until very lately, gave 
me no more fruits than they had given to others; 
for, except Turkish words imported into Circassian, 
and Armenian into Georgian, there are no recog- 
nizable relations of the roots with the neighbouring 
languages. 

On further examination of the Georgian numerals, 
I was struck with the identity of some and the 
resemblance of others to the Tibetan families. 
The numeral for three, sam or sum, is very remark- 
able. On an extended examination and comparison, 
I have collected the evidence of the community of 
roots, not only of the Georgian, Mingrelian, 
Lazian and Suanic, but of the Lesghian languages, 
the Avar, the Antshukh and the Shari; of the 
Chech languages, including the Ingush and Tushi; 
and of the Cherkess languages, including the 
Abane. 

The Tibetan languages chiefly presenting affini- 
ties, are the Tibetan, Lhopa or Bhot, Takpa, 
Gurung, Gyarung, Thaksya of Nepaul, Milchan, 
Theburskun, Sumchoo, Changlo, Thochu, Manyak, 
Hor, Kirata of Nepaul, Limboo, and Lepcha of 
Sikkim, and partially with Bramhu, Newar, 
Singpho, Joboka, Shan and Siamese, and extending 
to Chinese. 

The features most recognizable may be briefly 
summed up. Inversion of root-letters. The division 
of roots into half-roots. Permutation of letters as 
in all other families. Augmentation of roots by the 
prefixing of letters and particles. Augmentation of 
roots by the insertion of a parasitic letter. 

This is to be found in some of the American 





languages. The identification, therefore, does not 











rest merely upon roots, but on #harkable 
peculiar constructive features. al 

I would observe that, in the Tibetan 
in other great families, the same form of root 
occasionally be found figuring for different 
bers or different meanings. Thus, not Only ing 
may be used for husband, wife for woman, cow fe 
ox, hand for foot, arm for hand, day for SUN, Walp 
for river, but 4 may be used for 5, and 5 for 4 
is difficult, otherwise, to account for some of the 
phenomena that appear in languages, of which th, 
main body of roots is readily recognizable, 

The application of an extended root, of g 
root, or of a half-root, gives a very distinct chang, 
ter toa language. Thus, the Georgian is a dj 
labic and polysyllabic language, but the Lazic i, 
curt, monosyllabic language. The Assamese, th 
Lepchang, the Tayung, the Chutia, for i 
are, like the Georgian, well developed; but th 
Tibetan, the Thaksya, the Hor, the Gurung, the 
Siamese, the Shan, and many others, are mon, 
syllabic. 

It is, however, very questionable whether th 
Tibetan family can be classified as monosyllahj 
or whether, in fact, there is sufficient justificatign 
for the great monosyllabic class which figures » 
largely in philological systems. 

In truth, the attempt to fit facts to theories hy 
tended to confusion. It has given us inadequat 
ideas of the Chinese language and its grammars 
very loose conception of the Turanian groups, a 
unwillingness to concede a Semitic character tp 
Coptic and Berber, and has greatly impeded clasi. 
fication,—on the one hand inducing attempts 
classify on grounds not specific ; on the other, lead. 
ing to a relaxation of specific tests. This affects aly 
ethnology. 

On a wider examination of groups and familie, 
many of the tests and characteristics will be found 
to be applicable to all groups of languages, ty 
African and American groups, as well as thos 
better known; such are monosyllabicism, aggluti 
nation, the harmonic law of vowels, compounding 
of words, postpositions, These are as much genenl 
characteristics of the great mass of lang a 
the permutations of labials, or of any other clagsof 
sounds. 

With these remarks on the philological bearings, 
we come to the ethnological and historical bear. 
ings. These I have not investigated to the same 
extent, but I know of no difficulty. The Caucaso 
Tibetan group is large, and, till lately, was able to 
maintain its political independence, and it is notan 
unexampled instance of an outlying member. Such, 
for example, are the Magyars, such are the Yakutes 
on the Icy Sea. The Caucasian group is not 
homogeneous, but includes members having varied 
affinities with their Tibetan congeners. Some of 
them are possibly locally developed, but they rather 
represent successive migrations of various tribes, 
or the combination of various tribes under one 
great emperor. The aspect of these tribes represents 
and suggests some great political event, similar to 
the invasion of the Celts or the movement of the 
Ugrians. 

One question is, when did this event take place! 
Not during the historical epoch, or we should find 
some evidence. In its present aspect, the situation 
has a great resemblance to the type of an empire 
severed by some invading force, and of its members 
having been driven to seek refuge. 

That fhe Tibetans held a united empire from 
the Himalayas to the Caucasus, including Persia, 
is the probable solution ; having, as their wester 
and northern neighbours, the Turanians, includ 
the Iberians of Asia Minor (whom I have identifi 
with their western brethren the Basques) ; having, 
on the south-west, the Semitic race, then moving 
north, and not yet subjected to reflux ; and having 
on the south, the Dravirans, occupying all India. 

The descent of the Indo-Europeans was, possibly, 
the event that destroyed the Caucaso-Tibetan 
empire, weakened the ancient races, and, by the 
growth of the new races, drove the Dravirans into 
the Dekkan, attacked the Iberians throughout 
Asia Minor and the Mediterranean, and ultimately 
broke the Semitic power in Asia. : 

By this great event, the Caucaso-Tibetan empire, 
already weakened by contests with the Iberians 
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~ {with the advancing Semitic race, was broken 
and its tribes, unable to defend themselves in | 

P plains, were forced to take refuge in their | 

limits, in their Caucasian possessions. 

The tribes so placed in the Caucasus, wanting 
the higher qualities, have never been able to extend | 
themselves on occasion of the weakness of the | 

«+hbouring empires. It is only by the protection 
of their mountain fastnesses that they have been 
sble to preserve their existence as nations; it is 
only under such circumstances that, until lately, 
the Circassian tribes preserved their political inde- 

ndence. Whenever brought into contact with | 
srong neighbours, they have had to give way ; to | 
the Persians, to the Armenians, and to the Rus- | 
dans, by Whom the Georgians have been subju- | 

and the” Circassians eradicated, after a | 
residence in the Caucasus of at least forty or fifty | 
centuries. Hype CLARKE. | 





MONUMENTAL PHARAONIC ECLIPSE AND 
THE ASTRONOMICAL ECONOMY OF THE APIS 


CULTUS. 


| 
26, Clifton Road. | 
Ix your number of the 11th of May, 1861, you 
did me the favour to insert a communication from 
me, calling attention to “‘A Monumental Eclipse 
ofthe Pharaonic Epoch.” The sadly fragmentary 
Karnak Inscription, which mentions this astrono- 
nical phenomenon, dates it, according to Sir Gard- , 
per Wilkinson's copy (Young’s Hierogl. pl. xliii.), 


‘of in the inscription. 


this eclipse, and makes the king who erected the 
stela to be Takelut II., and the King under whom 
the eclipse fell out, Osorkon II. The eclipse he 


| how makes to have been the solar one of April 


Ist, B.c. 927, at about 6 a.M. apparent Theban 
time. He frankly owns, however, that the best 
tables we possess will no more make this eclipse 
to have been visible in Egypt than they will make 
the lunar eclipse, which was his former choice, 
suitable in point of time. Accordingly, he insists 
that the tables are wrong, and calls loudly for 


| their correction, so certain is he that the inscrip- 


tion records an eclipse. I may add, that only the 
other day Mr. C. W. Goodwin, who ranks scarcely 
second to our greatest hieroglyphical scholars, 
Birch, Renouf, Hincks, De Rougé, Chabas, De- 
véria, Lepsius, Lauth, and Brugsch, expressed 
to me his firm conviction that an eclipse, and that, 
too, an eclipse of the moon, is really spoken 
At the same time he 
deeply deplored the incorrectness of our present 
texts. He added, that he has himself written to 


|an American Egyptologer, now at Thebes, for a 


more exact copy. He raised the important ques- 
tion, whether ‘‘ father” might not mean “ fore- 
father,” and drew my attention to the extremely 
relevant fact that the title, “Divine Ruler of 
Western Thebes,” by which the Eclipse-king is 
described, forms a distinctive feature in the car- 
touche of (Lepsius’s) Takelut I. These observa- 


_ tions seem to portend an entirely new turn in the 


m the 25th of the Egyptian month Mesori — | discussion. Even, however, should the king in 
Lepsius (Denkm. ITT. 256 a) reads the 24th—of question ultimately turn out—as I now think very 
the fifteenth year of the royal father of the possible—to be Takelut I., I maintain that the 
Pharaoh who set up the stela. This, according difficulty as to the date will not have been removed. 
to Lepsius, was Takelut II., whose father the For even Takelut I. cannot have reigned in any 
same great authority makes to have been Shishak | year in which there was a visible eclipse in Egypt 
ms et 9 _ a tees ero of | on — of the days given in our copies of the 
e Bubastite Dynasty etho’s nd),— | inscription. 
the head of which was the Shishak of the Bible.| For myself, I own I still think it infinitely more 
Since, however, on neither of these dates was there | probable that our copies of the date are defective, 
any eclipse of either sun or moon visible in Fgypt than that our solar and lunar tables should be 
Seashoat the space of the 120 years within which in error to the extent imagined by Dr. Hincks, 
the fifteenth year of Shishak IT. must have fallen, | and deem myself justified in an emphatic reitera- 
I suggested that a photograph of this intensely | tion of the demand for a photograph. Indeed, 
interesting inscription should be obtained, with | why should we not have Pe some. copies of all 
the help of which our present demonstrably faulty | the more important inscriptions? By organizing 
copies might be corrected. Meanwhile, I proposed an expedition to Egypt for this purpose, England 
tread the 29th day of the month, answering, in might yet, though last to start in the glorious race 
“ ~ a — = wl pry on the ~~, = 5 —_ Nyon oe ee a the 
ch, as kindly calculated at my request by the | goal. Even if, with a stone at the Exchequer, 
Astronomer Royal, there was atotaland very nearly | our Government could not be stirred, the nation 
central eclipse of the moon (opposition 8h. 20m P.M.,| might. A gentleman of my acquaintance offers 
peyptian time), agen | which ~ was — ,@ hundred guineas towards the good work, — 
invisible, A vase y so, for _ 0a and in — ja who has ever roa age 4 — - — y as 
measure eclipsed for more than four hours. am | riyself, the inscriptions in the London and Paris 
quoting the words of the Astronomer Royal, who museums with the printed texts, will affirm to be 
— — that ‘“ ne magnitude of the | one of supererogation. In three — ms os —_ 
ipse, and the convenient hour of the evening, | glyphical text of the Rosetta—the hornbook o 
would make it command very great attention.” | me philology—the transcripts exhibit about 
Since I wrote to your journal the subject has a score of various readings. Of the beauty as well 
atiracted notice in various quarters. Dr. Hincks, | as the fidelity with which Egyptian texts may be 
in particular, has written at large, and with his rendered by photo-lithography, let the plates in 
usual ability and candour, on the Monumental Lottin de Laval’s work on the Sinaitic Peninsula 
Eclipse, in two very ingenious papers on ‘‘ The | and those in Mariette’s ‘ Serapeum’ bear witness. 
ptian Dynasties of Manetho,” communicated | The mention of this latter work brings me to the 
to the Journal of Sacred Literature. In the _ more immediate and personal object of this com- 
frmer, which appeared in January, 1863, he read, | munication. The ‘Serapeum’ was to have been a 
with Lepsius, the 24th of Mesori; but, differing complete collection of all the more important monu- 
fom that eminent” Egyptologer as to the arrange- ments, including the Apis Stelz, discovered by its 
- - ——- —_ - a - “~ in - a the — ~ Serapis 
) the stela to be Takelut I., and accordingly the at Memphis, whence the wor ok its name. 
tign of the eclipse to be that of his father, Osor- Unfortunately, owing to circumstances which need 
kon I. The eclipse he there identifies with the | not be detailed, it has been discontinued. Happily, 
total —_ of the moon which fell, accord- however, the whole of these coe se a 
ng to Hansen’s Tables (the best), on April 4th, with others more or less recently exhumed by 
RC. 945. This would be the 24th of Mesori if the Mariette Bey, are to be incorporated in a still more 
ptian day began with midnight, and not, as splendid and incomparably more comprehensive 
T think can be satisfactorily demonstrated, with | photo-lithographic work, soon to appear under the 
sunrise. ‘The opposition,’ to quote his own | title, ‘ Les Fouilles de M. Mariette.’ It will be pro- 
ne “would fall at 2h. 40m. (Pp M.) apparent duced under the auspices of the Egyptian Govern- 
e at Memphis, or about, as I calculate, 3h. 23m , ment, and theadditions with which it will be enriched 
ore the moon would rise. The eclipse would | will include the Memphis Tablet,—more precious, 
continue 1h. 40m. or thereabouts after the oppo- | because complete, than the Tablet of Abydos, and 
rea so that it would be over, according to looked for with such feverish anxiety by all Egyp- 
ansen, 1h. 43m. before the moon rose.” In his | tian scholars ;—the new Hyksos monuments,} now 
second paper (Jan. 1864) Dr. Hincks, having seen | daily emerging from the excavations on the site of 





kagon to conclude that the 25th is the true reading + The latest find is a stela of Ramses the Great, dated 


of the stone for the day of the month, abandons | 


in the 400th year of a Hyksos era! 





the ancient metropolis of the Shepherd Kings, the 
Avaris of Manetho, and the Zoan of Holy Writ ; 
the inscriptions and scenic representations from 
more than threescore inedited tombs belonging to 
the oldest dynasties, and countless other treasures of 
Egyptian archzology, yielding in interest and value 
to none as yet given to the world. Having 
myself studied the stone text of the stelz which 
record the more or less exact dates—viz., the 
regnal year, and most commonly the month and 
day as well—of the birth, installation, death and 
burial of between twenty and thirty of the Apis 
bulls, from the times of Ramses the Great down to 
the Ptolemaic age, with a view to the publication 
of a Memoir on the Astronomical Economy of the 
Apis Cultus, I should have much preferred on every 
ground to reserve for this work the more public 
announcement of the nature of that ‘body of 
newly-discovered evidence mainly of an astro- 
nomical kind,” on which I said, in my former 
communication to the Athenaum, was based my 
Provisional Canon of the later Bubastite Pha- 
raohs and their successors from the Eclipse-king 
(Shishak II.) downwards. But the appearance 
of Dr. Hincks’s second paper on Manetho leaves 
me no option. In that paper Dr. Hincks has 
broached his own theory of the astronomical nature 
of these Apis dates, as he had, of course, a perfect 
right to do; and I am so far from complaining 
of it that I felicitate myself exceedingly on the 
questions having been launched on the seething 
sea of public discussion by so illustrious a scholar. 
His law, as stated in his own words, is this:— 
“ All the installations, and all the regular Apis 
deaths, were on calculated days of full moon.” 
This law he qualifies by the statement that “‘ occa- 
sionally, through an access of disease, an Apis 
would die out of its time,” without, however, 
informing us of any criterion by which we may 
distinguish a regular from an irregular Apis death. 
However, my object at present is not to criticize 
his law, or to show how elastic it is, but, with your 
kind permission, to propound, not for Dr. Hincks’s 
information—for he has been cognizant of it since 
the summer of 1861, when I forwarded my papers 
to him,—but for that of your readers, a more un- 
bending one of my own, at least so far as the Apis 
deaths are concerned. I will state it in the terms 
employed in my letter to the Astronomer Royal, 
cited in my former communication to your journal. 
“ Amongst the threescore and odd Apis Bulls dis- 
covered by M. Mariette,” I there said, ‘‘ there are 
fourteent the exact dates of whose death (or burial) 
are given on the accompanying monuments—1. e. 
the day, as well as the month and year, in which 
each died, and was buried with the usual pomp 
after an interval of seventy days. Now, I have 
observed the curious, and perhaps not altogether 
unimportant fact, that this interval invariably 
included at least one ecliptic syzygy, oftener than 
not two, and in some instances three such syzygies.” 
I repeat, I do not wish now to canvass Dr. Hincks’s 
theory, or to demonstrate scientifically my own. 
For all this I hope to find fitting occasion. But 
since the views of a scholar of deservedly European 
fame like Dr. Hincks on a subject of such novel 
interest are sure to be much discussed, I may be 
pardoned for wishing to claim beforehand as my 
own what might otherwise be re-discovered in the 
course of the inevitable trial of alternative dates 
for the deaths of these Astronomical Bulls. They 
will soon, of course, be as much talked of in our 
cosy parsonages, literary lounges, and college com- 
bination-rooms as Mr. Layard’s Nineveh Bulls were 
a few years ago. And ‘what I apprehend is,” as 
I have just written to Dr. Hincks himself, in a 
friendly letter, apprising him of the step I am now 
taking, ‘that my discovery cannot fail to be 
stumbled on by somebody else, since the range of 
possible years for these Apis deaths is so extremely 
limited. People have only to adopt Boeckh’s 
Manethonian date for the accession of Amasis,} or 
to ascend one year higher than your own of a short 
time back, and they—if of less cool and philo- 
sophical temperament than yourself—will be star- 





+ My visits to Paris made me acquainted with three 
others. 

t It was in this very way that I myself first made the 
discovery in October, 1860. 
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tled to find under their very noses no fewer than 

five monumentally inseparable Acro-Ecliptic§ Apis 

dates—i. e. the whole of those which are definitely | 
given, belonging to Dynasties XXV. and XXVI., | 
and which time and Mohammedan outrage have 
spared.” I may just add here, that the only two 
full-moon Apis deaths cited by Dr. Hincks himself 
in proof of his law—the chronology of which others, 
as well as himself, will deem certain, because refer- 
able at once to the infallible Astronomical Canon 
of Ptolemy,—are, at the same time, Ee/iptic full- 
moon dates. Of this Dr. Hincks was quite aware. 


His reticence as to this important fact was, how- | 


ever, I should be ashamed not to add, infinitely to 
his honour. He, doubtless, deemed himself bound 
not to hint at my alleged discovery communicated 
to him in confidence. Of one thing only do I com- 
plain. When, after having at first declared himself 
quite disposed to believe that I had really made 


a valuable discovery, he ultimately pronounced | 


against it, I find that he eluded my otherwise 
impregnable position by impeaching, to my utter 
amazement, the authority of the Canon. He has 


now, I rejoice to find, abjured that unpardonable | 


heresy, and I now openly demand from him, in 
consequence, a re-hearing of my case. Happily, 
nothing but public advantage can result from the 
now inevitable comparison between the merits of 
our respective theories. Basi H. Cooper. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Diep, on Wednesday, August 10, at Alice | 


Holt, near Farnham, in his seventy-fifth year, 
CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE; who was for many 
years intimately connected with the Atheneum. 
Miss Catherine Sinclair, a writer of many books 
which had their little day of favour, died at Edin- 
burgh in the early part of this week. Her first 
work was a novel called ‘Modern Accomplish- 
ments,’ which had a great success and is now 
wholly forgotten. It was followed by ‘ Modern 
Society,’ ‘The Mysterious Marriage,’ ‘ Modern 
Flirtations,’ ‘ Beatrice,’ and other stories. But she 
was more at home, perhaps, in writing for children 


and for the Sunday-school public than for general | 


readers in this department. Her ‘ Journey of Life’ 
and ‘ Business of Life’ were the favourite works 
from her pen. Of late years she had devoted her- 
self exclusively to the management of a charity in 
Edinburgh. She died in her 64th year. 


Messrs. A. Marion & Co. have published an 
album of portraits of some of the younger members 
of the Royal Family: several studies of each. Of 
the Princess Helena there are six examples, of the 
Princess Louise five, of Prince Alfred six, and so 
on. The groups of children are very pretty and 
effective. All the sitters are photographed from the 
life by Messrs. Hills & Saunders. 


The Misses Bertolacci have produced Parts II. 
and ITI. of their charming sun copies of the plates 
in Turner’s ‘ England and Wales.’ These Parts con- 
tain thirty-two favourite pictures, reproduced with 
so much artistic feeling that many persons will pre- 
fer them above the originals. In the hands of these 
young ladies, sun-copying is a real art. The light 
is so well chosen, the printing is so delicate, and 
the paper so suitable, that the photographs have a 
warmth of tone, a brilliancy of tint, a clearness of 
outline, quite their own. The possessor of these 
copies will have all that delight in them which 
arises from a feeling of good work honestly done. 

Mr. T. E. Kebbel, a young and promising writer 
in the Conservative ranks, desires to make an ex- 

lanation in our columns, which we willingly give 

m the opportunity of doing; though we confess 
ourselves unable to see in what way the explana- 
tion can serve his cause. On the first point, Mr. 
Kebbel insists on a distinction never observed in 
practical life—that between a Tory and a Conser- 
vative. We may admit his claim to interpret his 
own words; but if he understands the word 
Conservative to describe such Whigs as Lord 
Macaulay and Lord Palmerston, we can hardly 
think the world will follow him in his classification. 





§ I use this term to denote those ‘numerous cases (more 
than half of the whole number) in which the day of either 
death or burial coincides with an eclipse, 


By quoting Mr. Kebbel’s definition of Toryism, 
and allowing him to state his own reasons for 
thinking Lord Macaulay “as sound a Conservative 
as Lord Lyndhurst or Mr. Henley,” we set forth 
| his method of dealing with the two words. We 
| declined to accept a distinction which made Lord 
| Macaulay a Conservative because he cherished 
| “reverence for the British constitution—for law, 
order, and prescriptive right.” On the second 
| point, Mr. Kebbel denies that he considers a 
politician free to use trickery and evasion in order 
to gain his end. We have no doubt whatever that 
Mr. Kebbel really views the morality of politics 
in this way; but unhappily he has said the reverse 
in one of his Essays. We quoted the words of that 
Essay: and it is to his own words, not to ours, 
that he now offers the point-blank denial, which 
sets him right with the public :— 


** August 6, 1864. 
“Tama young author, and therefore perhaps 
unduly sensitive; but I cannot allow certain re- 
marks in your review of my Essays this day to pass 
without protest. When you say, for instance, ‘thus 
Macaulay and Burke are both proved to be Tories,’ 
you fly in the face of a distinction which is insisted 
upon over and over again throughout my volume. 
I mean, the difference between Tory and Con- 
servative. I believe that Burke and Macaulay 
were Conservatives, as I believe Lord Palmerston 
is a Conservative. But they were decidedly not 
Tories. Toryism affects the method of Government ; 
Conservatism affects the measures. If your reviewer 
had read my article on Party, I am sure he would 
never have written the passage in question. | 
| As for your assertion that, according to my 
| views, a ‘politician may use almostany trick, evasion, 
or falsehood for the attainment of a party purpose,’ 
I can only give it a point-blank denial. If Mr. | 
Gladstone believed that by joining a Liberal Minis- 
try he might ‘ lessen its influence for evil,’ I can see | 
no dishonesty in his doing so; and, whatis more, 
I am sure that his Oxford supporters see none, but 
that, on the contrary, they continue to support him 
on that very ground.—Y ours, &c., 
“'T, E, KEBBEL.” 
Messrs. Williams & Norgate have in the press, 
‘ Prehistoric Archeology; or, Essays on the Primi- 





| The Emperor of Austria supplied the Expedition} 





tive Condition of Man, in Europe and America,’ by 
John Lubbock,—‘On the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, showing the Testimony which they them- 
selves bear as to their own Inspiration,’ by James 
Stark, M.D.,—‘I Poeti Italiani: a Selection of | 


Extracts from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri | 
to the Present Time); with explanatory notes and 
a short biographical notice of each author,’ by 
Louisa A. Merivale,—‘ Scholia on Passages of the 
Old Testament, now first edited in the Original 
Syriac, with an English Translation and Notes,’ by 
the Rev. G. Phillips, D.D.,—and ‘Uhland’s 
Poems,’ translated from the German by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat. 

A well-designed drinking-fountain has been 
placed in the Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 
It is of grey granite, and has incised on its base 
the outlines of lotus flowers and leaves; the lines 
are gilt. The base is a truncated pyramid, at 
the upper part of which two basins project; into 
these the water flows from a bronze vase placed 
above and in the centre; the water issues at the 
sides of the vase and through lotus buds. The 
employment of these buds in such a manner is 
objectionable and adds nothing to the beauty of 
the design. In front of St. George’s Hospital is 
another fountain, far inferior in beauty to the 
above, where the objectionable plan of delivering 
the water again appears: here the fluid issues from 
the ends of some rushes that are grouped upon 
a stone background. One of the best of metropoli- 
tan dritiking fountains is at the Marylebone Road 
junction with the Edgware Road; one of the 
most unhappy was placed some time ago at the 
south end of Bryanston Square. 

We give the following note at the request of 
Mr. Maxwell :— 

** 122, Fleet Street, Aug. 10, 1864. 

‘Tn the last number of the Atheneum, Miss 
Thomas asserts that she ‘supplied a story, entitled 
‘* Bertie Bray,” for the St. James’s Magazine.’ This 


| known ; but M. Regnier, at whose disposal were}éd. 





| assertion is wilfully inaccurate: Miss Thomas did 






































nothing of the sort. She wrote a tale, ensa,m letter th 
‘Between the Sun and Moon,’ offered tam paturally P 
MS. to us, and we bought it, never having coy, enbarrassn 
missioned the tale nor known anything about i five years 
until it was tendered to us complete. Months then it was 
we had acquired the absolute copyright of this At the - 
we changed the title (with the author's Consent} gehiller WO 
from ‘ Between the Sun and Moon’ into ‘ Bex, i # the oe 
Bray,’—the name of the heroine,—and event the French 
we ran the tale through the St. James’s Magazi enthusiasm 
taking care to send proofs every month to Mgim4! the tim 
Thomas, who revised and returned for press ey this homas 
line of the tale before it was published. This AL author of ; 
so revised, we have since reprinted verbatim, aj from a 
our act is called ‘mutilating,’—thus, by as were hig 7: 
use of terms, implying that to reprint is to my ing to Ro 
late! We do not know what Miss Thomas meg, #0 = * 
by her ‘serial errors’; nor why she should make wards = 
a lachrymose appeal to you, ‘the press and ty sad er : 
public,’ to protect her against her own bargaj posed " 
none of which, we have already assured her, anj bed eno 
can demonstrate to ‘ the press and the public,’ hay: death we ™ 
ever resulted in the gain of a penny to us. Russian 
“Yours, &c., JOHN MAXWELL & Co,” [jan the sul 
A new Expedition to the Nile is being organize merchant * 
by the Venetian Miani. On his application, thy su” of 1: 
Austrian Government proposed a subvention of siypy eititory ! 
thousand florins, which however was refused by the stion of @ 
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Diet, and the necessary funds have accordi 
been supplied by a subscription, opened by several 
consuls in Alexandria, and taken up by the mos 
eminent business houses in Trieste. Venice madei 
a very natural reproach to Miani that he had 
applied first to the Austrian Government, yet fur 
nished him with glass and similar wares which wil 
serve in the interior of the country instead of money, 


with arms. Miani’s knowledge of the country and 
language is considered a good omen for the su 
of the Expedition, especially by people living in 
Egypt, though the German geographers are les 
sanguine. 

M. A. Regnier, who has lately published a volume 
of translations from Schiller’s poems, gives a short} 
biography of the poet at the head of his book. The 
French author has no new facts to offer, for 
the fact of the French Republic’s citizen’s-right 
being bestowed upon Schiller was_ sufficiently 
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the original documents, which he has carefully, 


| studied, produces some detail on this subject, HOLMAN 
, : ai Night of the 

once so interesting and so characteristic, that we}‘The Afters 
feel tempted to repeat the passage entirely. It runs] Hetyrr., ma 


thus :—The Legislative Assembly accepted a de 
cree, at the proposal of Guadet, the Girondist, who 
brought in his proposition, in the name of the Extra- 
ordinary Commission, on the 26th of August, 17°2,4°' 
which bestowed the French citizen’s-right on sev” 
teen foreigners of widely differing importance and 
merits, among them were Wilberforce, Washing- 
ton, Kosciusco, Campe, Klopstock, and the orator 
of the human race, Anacharsis Cloots. A member 
of the Assembly remembered perhaps having read] yo iny ; 
a few days ago, in the Moniteur of the 1st off did y§ 
y “19 ° ° ideratic 
February, 1792—(which, singularly enough, regu- d 
larly has ‘Tiesco’ instead of ‘ Fiesco,’)—that the heir oe 
tragedy of ‘Tiesco,’ the work of aman of genius, wasg ZClr_ 
nothing less than the conspiracy of republicanism work on 
against monarchy, the struggle of principles put inf ever, Six 
action, the most complete triumph of the republieffor the s 
in theory as well as in practice. This members much 
made the proposal ‘that the name of Herr Schiller, I difficult 
a German author, should be added to the list of thell and spe 
friends of liberty and general fraternity.” The present 
Assembly agreed to the proposal without hesitatiol § tngorst; 
knowing a little better what it was about, it is t0 Manect 
be hoped, than the secretary, who in the protocd Althou: 
of the session changed the name of Schiller into Distine 
“Giller.” The Moniteur, no doubt, did not cor ood 
sider the physiognomy of the word foreign enough, prehens 
and altered it therefore into “Gilleers”; the Law all com 
Bulletin, used to decapitation, shortened the name Maving 
into “ Gille,” and thus, O vanity of fame! on the and pu 
10th of October, in the first year of the: Frencb bined, : 
Republic, M. Roland, Minister of the Interto%§ pictoria 
addressed a document, provided with the seal und 
state, signed Clavitre, and countersigned Danton: om the 
“% M. Gille, publiciste Allemand, en Allemagne! plished 
This Diploma, accompanied by a very flattering 
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Jetter to the mysterious bearer of the name Gille, 
naturally put the German Post-offices into great 
embarrassment. The interesting document took 
five years before it reached its destination, and 
shen it was through Campe. Five eventful years ! 
At the time the honour was conferred on him, 
gehiller would have been proud and pleased ; but 

the time it came into his hands, his opinion on 
the French Revolution had greatly changed ; his 
enthusiasm had filed towards the middle of 1792. 
At the time the French Legislative Assembly paid 
this homage to the German poet, he was the 
gothor of the ‘ Riuber’ and ‘ Fiesco,’ his hopes 
from the French Revolution for German liberty 
were high, and he would have welcomed, accord- 
ing to Roland’s letter, ‘‘ The feelings which a great 
nation in the first days of its liberty expressed to- 
wards him.” Now it was only a piece of curiosity, 
gd waked terrible recollections: he who had 

posed the decree, all those whose names it bore, 
had ended their lives on the scaffold, or had chosen 
death of their own will, to escape the block. 

Russian papers have the following information 
on the subject of a University in Siberia. The 
merchant Sidoroff, gold-miner in Siberia, gave the 
gm of 120,000 silver roubles in cash, and the 
territory of twenty-two gold-mines, for the found- 
stion of a University at Tobolsk. The joy of the 
Siberians at this donation, and the prospect of 
being able to educate their sons at home, got 
soon damped, however, by an observation of the 
&. Petersburg Journal, the official paper, ‘“ that the 
plan of Sidoroff was not practicable.” M. Sidoroff 
protests now against this decree, depositing another 
mm of 20,000 roubles and two nuggets of gold, 
gine pounds in weight, by way of support to his 
sgument. Besides this, there exists another fund 
for the same purpose, a capital of 50,000 roubles, 
iven by the State-Councillor Demidoff for the 
foundation of a University at Tobolsk, in 1803, 
acapital which has grown to the sum of 75,000 
roubles at the present day. It is not for want of 
funds then, evidently, if this favourite plan of the 
Siberians be not carried out speedily. 
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aaa BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The Gallery, with a 
en’s-right} Qollection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased 
ufficiently] BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily from Ten to Six; and will 
CLOSE on SATURDAY, August 27.—Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 
osal wered id. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
me 
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HOLMAN HUNT’S PICTURDES,—‘ London Bridge on the 
Night of the Marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales,’ and 
‘The Afterglow in Egypt’; together with Robert B. Martineau’s 
Picture, ‘The Last Day in the Old Home,’ are NOW ON VIEW 
at “The New Gallery,” 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, from 
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ance and|Metamorphoses of Man and the Lower Animals. 
Washing-| By A. de Quatrefages. Translated by Henry 
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Lawson, M.D. (Hardwicke.) 
THERE cannot be a more interesting or a more 
worthy subject for a naturalist than the con- 
sideration of those changes which animals 
mdergo between their first generation and 
their maturity. To call any comprehensive 
work on such a topic a “ popular” one, is, how- 
ever, simply to apply a “ popular” misnomer; 
for the subject involves so many technicalities, 
% much knowledge of the most elaborate and 
dificult investigations, that none but highly 
md specially educated readers could, at the 
Present time, estimate the value of, or even 
wderstand, the evidences upon which any 
connected series of arguments could be based. 
Although M. de Quatrefages has produced a 
treatise remarkably interesting, fluent and com- 
prehensive, and possessing the merits—not at 
all common in ordinary “popular” works—of 
ving a beginning and an end, an argument 
ud purpose both equally good and well com- 
ined, we doubt if, in the entire absence of 
ictorial illustrations, half the facts given will 
understood, or half the argument founded 
® them comprehended by any but accom- 
plished naturalists, The book, indeed, is a good 











sketch-view of generally current opinions, put | they may be more or less wholly or partially 


together with the praiseworthy object of en- | 


deavouring to elucidate a supposed harmonious 
correspondence between the seemingly multi- 


tudinous diversity of transmutations and meta- | 


morphoses exhibited in all classes of animated 
beings. 

An assertion that there exists any strict 
analogy between the development of a man 
and that of a butterfly, would be ordinarily 
thought an outrage upon, common sense; yet 
with a full knowledge of the minute and 


wonderful investigations made by modem ana- | 


tomists and embryologists, scarcely a naturalist | 


of the present day would receive such an asser- 
tion with contempt or meet it with ridicule. 
To find out the exact comparisons and co- 
relationships between each phase in the de- 
velopment of insects through their ostensible 


| 


accomplished disconnectedly during growth, or 
by visible metamorphoses. Thus, in man, all the 
transformations are accomplished during the 
embryonic and the foetal stages, and the infant 
is born in nearly the condition of its highest 
state of existence. It has only to increase in 
bulk, and attain the state of puberty. But the 
butterfly is born as an egg, the germ of which, 
nourished by and increasing at the expense of 
the organizable material stored up in the yolk, 
becomes a caterpillar, which in its turn is 
transformed into a chrysalis, and this, again, 
by another metamorphosis, becomes the perfect 
insect. Neither the caterpillar nor the chrysalis 
can propagate themselves: the butterfly alone 
possesses generative organs. Each of these 
separate phases of existences are, then, but 
stages in the progress of development, and the 


metamorphoses,—the still more singular alter- | individuality of the butterfly is as perfect through 
nate generations of the Meduse,—the early | all these visible and extra-parental metamor- 
zoid conditions and subsequent transformations | phoses as the individuality of a man from his first 


of the Crustacea,—the subdivisional multipli- 
cations and production by budding common 
amongst the Infusoria,—the embryonic changes 
which take place in the egg-hatching of birds 
and the foetal transformations and living birth 
of mammals,—and to reduce all these, and 
even the propagation, flowering, and fructi- 
fication of plants, to.one common fundamental 
plan of development, might well be viewed by 
any but those who are versed in embryological 
researches, as a visionary attempt. And so it 
would be to any single worker. But the 
labourers in this field have not for many 
years been few nor far between. Even the 
older writers, from Harvey to Trembley and 
Leuwenhoek, contributed no mean materials 
towards that vast pile of facts and observations 
to which Siebold, Saars, Steenstrup, Kiicken- 
meister, Leuckhart, Schwann, Kolliker, Van 
Beneden, Owen, Huxley, and Quatrefages him- 
self, with many others not less eminent, have 
added such important contributions. It is, in- 
deed, no mean labour to produce an intelligible 
summary of the main results of all these various 
materials; but in this respect M. de Quatre- 
fages has been successful, and his book is suited 
for the perusal of those who wish to gain a 
general view of the present state of develop- 
mental anatomy and embryology. 

M. de Quatrefages believes in the antiquated 
notion of a vital force. We are not ready to 
say he is wrong, although the translator of his 
book does not hesitate to state his own dissent 
from this view, and declines to accede to it in 
a tone that makes one feel a century behind 
the age in not having quite abandoned it. 
Perhaps it may be but the lingering of a childish 
feeling—a phosphorescent glimmering in the 
mind of one of those many thousands of bright 
mental flashes that make the spring-time of 
human life so sunny, that causes us still fondly 
to cling to the sublime imagining that “it is 
God that hath made us, and not we ourselves,” 
However, rightly or wrongly, M. de Quatre- 
fages coutends for the existence of a “vital 
vortex,” and urges all his arguments to the 
final conclusion of the special individuality of 
every organized being, even though it may pass 
through generations in various metamorphoses. 
Like Harvey, he believes that every being 
originates in an egg, and he hurls against the 
heterogenists the dictum of Réaumur, ex nihilo 
nthil. The view he takes is that there is a more 
or less definite series of transformations to be 
gone through by every living creature, from its 
primary generation to the attainment of matu- 
rity; that this maturity is made evident by the 
possession of reproductive organs. These trans- 
formations may, to a greater or less number, 
take place within the body of the parent, or 





conception to his birth and final maturity, and 
whose embryonic and foetal changes are all un- 
dergone unseen. What the membranous uterus 
and appended blood-vessels supply to the foetal 
mammal, the insect-larva has to obtain for 
itself by the exercise of its faculties. All ani- 
mals, in fact, do undergo a variety of meta- 
morphoses, and it remains to show whether 
these can really be correlated with each other 
as successive phases in one general plan, and 
why in some beings these changes take place 
in hidden depths, and in others are exposed to 
common observation. On the last points it may 
be, as the translator asserts as a great law, that 
“those creatures whose ova—owing to an in- 
sufficient supply of nutritious contents, and an 
incapacity on the part of the mother to provide 
for their complete development within her own 
substance,—are rapidly hatched, give birth to 
imperfect offspring, which, in proceeding to 
their definite characters, undergo several alter- 
ations in structure and form, known as meta- 
morphoses ;” or the causes may be due to far 
sterner necessities, or even some people will 
think, in many cases, to those irrevocable fiats 
of a creative Power that have assigned to every- 
thing animate and inanimate its peculiar and 
special characters. There can be no doubt, as 
M. de Quatrefages assumes as an axiom, that 
the conversion of the rudimentary germ into a 
complete individual is the final end and object of 
those changes of form and proportions which are 
so variously exhibited in all classes of animals 
and vegetables; and indeed, does not the ve 
multitudinousness of such changes in itse 
lead to the inference that they are but modifi- 
cations of one general fundamental system, 
just as the varieties of plumage in birds and 
insects are all modifications of the same struc- 
tural principles of a feather ? 

But what would be difficult of correlation 
and comparison in insects and mammals, is 
comparatively easy compared to the corre- 
lating of those remarkable alternations of 
generations which take place amongst the 
Talpe and Meduse. Here metamorphosis 
does not affect individuals only, but operates 
on entire generations. Among the Talpz, for 
example, a solitary mother produces only indi- 
viduals connected in colonies ; these again only 
produce solitary individuals. Hence the Talpa 
neither resembles its parents nor its offspring, 
but is “exactly like its grand-parents and grand- 
offspring.” The umbrella-like jelly-fish float- 
ing in our summer seas are familiar to every 
one, but before the remarkable researches of 
Saar and Siebold, no one knew the strange 
story of the development of the meduse. As an 
illustration M. de Quatrefages selects the pretty 
Aurelia, rendered so famous and familiar by 
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the descriptions of Ehrenberg. The aurelia 
deposits ova, which are converted into larve 
with oval bodies covered with vibratile cilia. 
For some time these swim about like infusoria ; 
then they attach themselves to some solid body, 
and henceforth become fixed and stationary. 
By the secretion of a thick mucus, each spreads 
out into a wide disk ; it swells, a stomach-cavity 
is formed, tentacles bud and grow, and the oval 
larva is gradually transformed into the polyp- 
like Scyphistoma. In this polypoid condition 
the medusa will propagate itself by buds and 
stolons, but by buds and stolons only ; it has 
no generative organs. The beings thus pro- 
duced perform the same functions as their 
parents, and themselves give rise to other gen- 
erations. After a time each of these trumpet- 
shaped Scyphistome has become divided into 
plates,—has, soto speak, “cutitselfupintoslices,” 
which ultimately are detached from each other 
and swim away in the water after the manner 
of acalephs. They are now medusoids, but 
not yet aurelias. At first flat, they gradually 
become bell-shaped, the stomach and mouth 
surrounded by tentacles appear, and the repro- 
ductive organs male and female are formed in 
separate individuals. Now, at first sight, there 
seems very little resemblance between these 
remarkable alternations of generations and the 
metamorphoses of insects, or the uterine de- 
velopment of man ; and even still less, if that 
be possible, seems the relationship between 





of remarkable phenomena in which the germs 
give rise not merely to a single individual, but 
to multitudes and even distinct generations, 
different alike in form, structure, and habits 
of life,—he nevertheless considers as controlled 
by the same laws, although in animals of this 
class we must embrace in one species the cha- 
racters of four or five beings whose forms and 
modes of life are quite dissimilar. ‘“ Meta- 
morphosis,” he says, “ under the form of genea- 
genesis, not only complicates the idea which 
the mind conceives of any particular species, 
but it* even extensively modifies our general 
and abstract notions of species. Up to this, we 
have understood by this word a succession of 
beings proceeding one from the other, and whose 
individuality is maintained, despite a number of 
more or less apparent changes. -At the present, 
we must add to this that, in certain cases, the 
species is composed of perfectly distinct beings, 
which proceed one from another by a process 
of multiplication. To the idea of continuity of 
individuals, which forms the basis of all exist- 
ing definitions, we must connect that of the 
succession of cycles. This is what was first 
understood by Chamisso, and was fully demon- 
strated by Steenstrup.” Viewed in the light of 
multiplications of individuals in each marked 
stage in the progress of development towards 
a final maturity, those singular alternations of 
generations, as well as the multiplication of 
individuals in certain stages of their progress 


these and the changes undergone by the cystic | by fissiparation or budding, become much more 


and other parasitic and intestinal worms. The 


simple of understanding, much more easy of 


cystic worms, for example, prefer the tissues, | comprehension; but we do not see how they 
and are found in the midst of the muscles, | become arguments against the actual existence 


or even in the brain. All these worms are 
nourished and even respire through the me- 
dium of the animal in whose flesh they are 
inclosed. Whence do they come? How do they 
propagate their race? Their germs, swallowed 
as food, by one animal, are developed in its 
tissues to a certain degree, never beyond, and 
the creatures in the larval state thus attained, 
must perish or wait until the animal in whose 
substance they exist is itself made the food of 
an animal of another class. Then they proceed 
a stage further, and undergo a further change 
in the tissues of the new being to which they 
have thus strangely got access. Even here, 
when once the mind has grasped the idea of a 


of such a phenomenon as the supposed spon- 
taneous generation, although M. de Quatrefages 
endeavours to employ them to this end. The 


}argument founded on these grounds may be 
| valid against certain special experiments, but 
| the very root and germ of the question of spon- 


taneous generation must belong to quite a 


| different field. Sooner or later, the heterogenists 
|may be driven from every point but the one 


whether inorganic matter can, by any natural 


|or artificial application of the physical forces, 


be made to assume a rudimentary form of 


vitality. That the higher forms even of in- 
| fusoria cannot be generated without previously 
jexisting parents or germs, we are ready to 


connected plan of development, these serial | admit ourselves convinced. But can the very 


changes, no matter how singularly brought 
about, are readily associated with it. The 
widest divergence from such a type-plan seems 


| lowest of the microscopic life-forms—can organic 
|cells or germs be produced by the action of 


exciting causes from inorganic or so-called 


to be, where individuals of one generation mul- | decomposing organic matter? is a question 


tiply in numbers. 
and corals, or larval beings, may divide or bud, 


But, however animalcules | which it would be wise to refrain from 


answering at present with a denial. If the 


ee 

PINE ARTS 
The Art-Idea: Part Second of Confessions of a 
Inquirer. By James Jackson Jarves, (Ney 
York, Hurd & Houghton.) 


Few writers are more liberal than Mr. Jary, 
few enjoy so many styles and methods ¢ 
execution. He is capable of seeing somethj 
if not all, that the Pre-Raphaelites aimed x 
when they set themselves valiantly, if not 
very prudently, to infuse more of intelleg 
into the ordinary practice of English Ay 
than had been before their time consideng 
needful to it. He appreciates modern sculp 
ture with much discriminating power, agg 
does not give praise where the popular yoig 
thoughtlessly bestows it. Neither does My 
Jarves hesitate to strip living idols of the 
plumage, and to lay bare impertinent assump 
tions. To all who care to witness the Castigation 
of the dull, we commend that which the autho 
administers to the Rev. H. W. Beecher with re 
gard to certain explosions of gross ignorance 
which it appears the reverend gentleman wag 
weak enough to make before “The Sons of 
New England.” We regret two things with 
regard to this part of Mr. Jarves’s book, first, that 
he should have given himself the trouble to 
hunt owlish conceit to death; secondly, that it 
should have been necessary, in his opinion, to do 
so. He is a judge of the state of public opinion, 
concerning Art and its aims in the Fedem} 
States ; to us, however, the fact of an audience 
having ignorance and patience enough to listen 
to what the Rev. H. W. Beecher appears to 
have said about Art was a lamentable sign. 
Of Mr. Jarves’s method and power in criti- 
cism, let the reader take the following example; 
this is interesting to Englishmen on account 
of its subject. We think that he does scant 
justice to what is the real, as distinct from the 
merely ephemeral estimate of the work in 
question, insomuch as he omits to point out 
that the distinction suggested exists. In his 
desire to exhibit the characteristic antitheses of 
English Art, Mr. Jarves has failed to expound 
the world of intellectual power, the profound 
knowledge of, and deep sympathy for, what 
with us, in these days, ranks nearer to Blake's 
‘Rejoicing Angels’ than to ‘The Derby Day’ 
Justice should be done to a nation not less 
carefully than to an individual. More money 
might be taken at the door of an exhibition of 
wax-work than at that of a national gallery; 
but such a fact would infer ignorance of Art as 
a characteristic of a people. After speaking of 
Turner, Reynolds, and their contemporaries, the 
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it is but the multiplication of the same indi- 
vidual, and fissiparation and gemmation have 
limits in the number of generations produced. 
There must be sooner or later a return to actual 


author says :— 
“A vigorous, unideal, thoroughly British class of 
painters succeeded them, insular in type and tone, 


Our 
proces 
intend 


|correctness of the doctrines of Darwin as to 
| the transmutation of species be admissible, we 
|ought to seek for one stage further and look 


sexual connexion. The more we know, the 
deeper we search, the more it becomes evident 
that for the primary origin and the permanent 
maintenance of a species, there must be, not 
only an ovum, but a fecundated ovum, and that 
although it be asserted that there is such a 
reality as parthenogenesis, or virgin-generation, 


for the natural transmutation of inorganic into 
organic, or rather of inanimate into animate 


| matter. 


Altogether, M. de Quatrefages’ essay, though 


;to men of science it may contain, as far as facts 
|are concerned, little or nothing that is new, is 


well adapted to exert a powerful influence 
on those outside the select or learned circle 


inferior in colour, realistic in expression, natural. 
istic in aim, low, common, external in motive, 
academic in training, intelligible and popular 
because of the delight of the nation at large m 
their topics and materialistic treatment. Men 

talent, certainly, and of local fame; but not of 
genius and universal reputation. Frith’s Derby 
Day, embodying the lower traits of English n 
tional life, and his Railway Station, the external 


the cases in which it is exhibited may surely 
be regarded as exceptional or requiring further 
elucidation. 


| wherever it is read, and can scarcely fail to 
| incite practical students to take up the investiga- 
| tion of points useful and necessary in the final 
| Settlement of the important questions so lucidly 
|and clearly set forth. 

So far, we have only spoken of the essay; 
|of the translation we have little to say. The 
| translator has selected a good work, and trans- 
|lated it well. But he has added only four notes 


commonplace of that confused spectacle, are graphic 
results of the style and tastes of English real- 
ists. In opposition to similar notions of Art, and 
as a counteracting power to their externalism, We 
find ‘ mad Blake,’ as his contemporaries called him, 
but who is now more justly viewed as one of the 
great lights and warnings ofthe school. He essayed 
to lift it out of the commonplace and material into 
the sublime, spiritual, and supernal, giving as wi 

a clairvoyant sense, hints of the life not of the 


Now the way M. de Quatrefages reconciles all 
these diversities of changes, is this. Transfor- 
mation, metamorphosis and geneagenesis, he | 
regards as but three forms of one and the same | 
phenomenon, bringing about the same final 
result. What is simple transformation in more 


perfect animals, is represented by metamor-'and a preface to his translation, and none of 


— more and more complex as they occur 
ower and lower in the grades of life. Genea- 
genesis,—as M. de Quatrefages terms that class 


these, to our mind, are perfect. 








earth; a solemn, original thinker, powerful and 
inventive in design, in idea transcendent, ‘mad 
on’y because in soaring so high he went far above 
the range of his brethren. Blake’s inspiration 8 
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Miltonic ; like the poet, he creates, but also, like 

Buekiel, sees visions. He paints or draws the 

Almighty with the same reverent freedom as Titian 

the human figure. Hierarchies, thrones, angels, and 

Gatans, and dominions of light and darkness, were 

ss familiar to his imagination as were the volup- 

tuous beauties of the court of Charles II. to the 

gnsual eyes of Sir Peter Lely. They are real, 

able, visible. He gazes into the unseen infinite 

with the mingled glances of artist and seer, not 

hesitating to paint portraits of the olden dead. 

Men of quality who once strutted and vexed awhile 
the earth reveal their ghastly lineaments to his 
interpenetrative look. He draws for us effigies of 
the builder of the Great Pyramid, Richard Coeur de 
Lion, and others, whose mortal integuments have 
Jong ago rejoined their mother-dust. But in this 
visionary art he suggests more than he realizes ; so 
that, fully to understand it, or enter into its spirit, 
we must draw largely on the mysticism of our own 
imaginations. Nevertheless, Blake stands forth in 
the prosaic English school, grand and lovely in his 
solitude; its John the Baptist, preaching in a 
wilderness, without the multitudes that flocked to 
the prophet to hear the truth, but none the less an 
inspiration to those who believe in the highest 
destinies of Art. We quote Frith and Blake, the 
opposite poles of English painting, to show its wide 
range of idea.” 

We commend this book to all, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, who wish to study the insti- 
tutions of Art, or who would learn something 
of its technical expression, and—to English 
students especially—the very interesting chap- 
ters on current American Art. We say this, 
although not able to agree with Mr. Jarves on 
many subjects, e.g. his low estimate of Copley, 
and while we are impressed by a belief that he 
has ranked the Art of his countrymen at too 
high a rate. Should the latter deserve the 
high consideration the author bestows upon it, 
we regret, more than we have hitherto done, 
the paucity of fine examples in Europe. We 
say this, remembering the great merits of Mr. 
Story’s ‘Cleopatra’ and ‘Sibyl, and with no more 
idea of accepting the popular ‘Greek Slave’ as 
a representative of Transatlantic Art than we 
should have of selecting ‘The Derby Day’ to 
typify that of England. Mr. Jarves’s book 
would profit immensely by the omission of its 
over-sensitive preface or “Preliminary Talk.” 
Without being wholly egotistical, this part of 
the work is merely personal: a critic should 
be impersonal. 





Fine-Art Gossip.—The Exhibition of the 
British Institution (Old Masters) closes on Satur- 
day, the 27th instant. 

Our attention is called to a so-styled new 
process of painting in enamel on a large scale, 
intended to supersede mosaic, fresco, and other 
methods of mural decoration. A pamphlet by 
M. A. Pichot commends, in the warmest terms, 
the plan in question, of which M. Paul Balze is 
the inventor. So far as we comprehend the not 
very complete explanation of its nature, this 
“novelty” is neither more nor less than the 
method of the Dutch tile-painters of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries by means of which they 
produced pictures, sometimes of considerable size, 
upon white tiles. The methods seem identical; 
thus, white tiles, such as are used on the continent 
to surround kitchen fire-places, and the like, and 
are not wholly unknown in England,—are placed 
upon the floor and numbered, according to their 
positions, so as to admit of re-arrangement. Upon 
the ground thus displayed, the artist, with a full 
brush, paints his picture, the tiles are re-baked, and 
the work, where it requires it, retouched. The tiles 
may be then placed upon a wall, and the work is 
done. The result is a durable picture, wholly of 
the artist’s own production, on any scale, compara- 
tively inexpensive, unaffected by a foul atmosphere 
such as that of London,—as M. Pichot graciously 
Suggests,—which may be cleaned witha birchbroom, 


Although this plan is by no means a novelty in 
Art, or even in domestic decoration, it suggests 
what might well be done in situations where great 
refinement of ornament is not required. As to de- 
corating the interior of St. Paul’s upon any such 
plan as this, as suggested, that is out of the question, 
and, costly as is the ordinary practice of mosaic 
painting, of which we have an example in Mr. A. 
Stevens’s fine work in St. Paul's, is unapproachable 
by tile-painting. To write of any such plan as that 
in question as a novelty, and to lavish the titles of 
‘‘inventor,” “ solver of problems,” &c., upon its 
proposer, augurs strange forgetfulness of what was 
done long ago. By going to the Kensington 
Museum and inquiring of any of those sixty-four 
admirable policemen who guard its treasures for 
No. 734, anybody may see two landscapes of con- 
siderable merit produced by this process in the 


entrance, is, we presume, a sort of protest on 
behalf of the deceased that his design was meddled 
with. So far as they afford portraits of the deceased 
we prefer the Stephenson and Monk brasses to 
the elaborately architectural memorial of Sir C. 
Barry. The last might well have been elegant in 
its form. 

It appears that the Federal States of America 
are about to commemorate their victory at Gettys- 
burgh by a monument designed by Mr. J. C. 
Batterson, of Hartford, Conn. A shaft of marble 
rises from a base and is surmounted by a statue of 
“Liberty.” Statues of “ History,” “War,” ‘ Peace” 
and “ Plenty,” are to be placed at the angles of 
the base. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


— oe 
MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS.—Every Evening at 





beginning of the seventeenth century. 


We commend to the attention of visitors of the | 
Kensington Museum (Cloister of the South Court), 
the recently-purchased portraits, in high relief, by 
Flaxman, of himself and his sister. The former is 
valuable, as showing how the sculptor got his 
marvellous power of generalizing in execution by 
primary practice of the most uncompromising kind. 
Delicate, elaborate as this work is, it shows the 
means by which Flaxman, nearest of all moderns, 
approached the Greeks. 


Messrs. T. De La Rue & Co. publish a set of 
monograms, designed by Mr. Owen Jones, and 
printed in colours. Many of these trifles display 
excellent taste, and skill in the combination of 
letters, and, although we should have liked to see 
more than one form of character adopted in the 
series,—which would, however, call for a larger 
scale of publication than is here aimed at,—it is 
difficult not to admire the ingenuity shown in most 
of the examples. By simply printing one letter 
over another in the combinations which are limited 
to two, its designer denies himself indulgence in 
those pleasant puzzles which, by employing a stroke 
for parts of both letters, are often quaint enough, 
and hard to decipher. By printing the alphabet 
twenty-six times, and combining letter after letter 
in each example, every combination is produced. 
To add a third letter would enormously add to 
the bulk of the book. 


Several monumental brasses have recently been 


| Ben Sou-allé. 


Eight.—ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, Covent Garden.— 
Mdlle. C. Patti, Mdlle. M. Krebs ; Mr. Levy, Mr. Carrodus, and Ali 
.—Band of One Hundred Performers.—On Thursd 
Next, August 18, a Classical Night; on Friday, Mr. Alfi 
Mellon’s Glee Union; on Saturday, a Volunteer Night. Con- 


| ductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon.—Admission, 1s. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sones witH EnGiisH WorpDs. 


| A paragraph must suffice to clear our table of 


| the publications which have been laid on it during 
| the months when attention was monopolized by 
the music which our singers executed. In truth, 
for the moment, there is nothing which calls for 
close criticism. The English song is not in a 
satisfactory state. The setters of words, even when 
they get hold of poetry, and not sickly nonsense, 
show doubt as to the tone and colour in which 
they should be presented, and prefer following 
the Verdi model, or the Gordigiani model, or the 
Schubert model, or the Mendelssohn model, to 
walking in the traces of their forefathers. Yet 
what living man among them could equal Arne’s 
‘Where the bee sucks ’—or, more delicious still, 
| his ‘Blow, blow, thou winter’s wind’? And if a 
| young English lady shall wish to show that she 
can sing something more enduring than the shop- 
| ballad of the hour, to what must she have re- 
course? to Bishop’s settings of Shakspeare. Among 
| the best recent vocal compositions (considered in 
this light) are to be found in Mr. Hullah’s 
music to the Rev. C. Kingsley’s and Miss 
Procter’s lyrics, because it is neither second-hand 


placed in Westminster Abbey, and show by their German, nor French, nor Italian, but an honest 
unobstructive propriety the fitness of such memo- | English effort made by one quicker in apprecia- 
rials for interiors which, as at Westminster, are | tion, it may be, than in fancy, to follow and set 
already overfilled with sculptures of a character | forth our poetry so as to make it acceptable to our 
strangely and offensively in contrast with the archi- | countrymen, without any undue harassing of our 
tecture. The best of these brasses is that of Bishop | artists. Other writers throw off better tunes than 
Monk, of Gloucester; we prefer it not because it | his—some, a larger amount of ingenuity in con- 


displays all the accessories characteristic of ancient 
brasses, but because the designer has studied the 
architectonic propriety of such works, No such 
consideration was given to the figure of Robert 
Stephenson, which, by having no support to the 
head and feet, suggests the act of floating on its 
back. We trust some accessories will be added to 
this monument; the diaper incised on the slab is 
a welcome addition to its decorative character, 
but it actually increases the look of suspension the 
effigy has, and will do so until accessories are 
added. Fanatical medivalism is displayed in the 
brass of Sir Robert and Lady Wilson; therein 
the good soldier appears in all the trappings 


de mailles, hauberk, surcoat, cuisses, genouilléres, 
dog at foot, and what not. We see no objection 
to the dog, that being as good an emblem now-a- 
days as of old, but the costume is preposterous, 
and its execution inexcusable; see the ignorant 
manner in which the dagger belt has been repre- 
sented. The most recent of these monuments is 
that to Sir C. Barry; comprising a crocketted 
cross inlaid at the ends of the limbs, and the inter- 
section with the Evangelistic emblems in enamel, 
two shields of arms, brilliantly enamelled, as 
placed by the side of the stern, and, below them, 
an elevation of that not very fortunate mass of 
building, the Victoria Tower, and a ground plan 
of the Houses of Parliament. The departure from 
the character of the erected tower which is marked 





aud be as brilliant in colour as we need to have it. 


in the elevation in question with regard to the 


of a fifteenth century knight, with bascinet, coif 


triving accompaniments, but we know of few, if 
any, who work so thoroughly in the real national 
spirit. 

PThis distinction is called to mind by the best of 
the songs now to be noticed. Mr. Henry Smart 
is more than commonly clever, as his duetts, “ The 
Moon of Merry May,” “The Fairy Haunted 
Spring,” and his song, “ Poor Jack Brown,” the 
words by Frederick Enoch (Hammond & Co.), 
abundantly prove; but his duetts have a faded air, 
and his ballad tune is ancient as compared with 
Dibdin’s best, or the ‘When ‘tis Night,’ that 
capital sea-song, by Shield (!). The same may be 
said of Mr. J. L. Hatton’s, “ The Gallant Knight 
and “J dreamt I was a Child again” (same pub- 
lishers).—‘ Monna,” by Francesco Berger (Ollivier 
& Co.), the song the other day introduced by Miss 
Lascelles, and “ Sleep, sleep, my beautiful Babe, 
by Wilhelm Schulthes (Davison & Co.) are in 
another humour ; the latter, a Catholic Christmas 
pastoral, to words by the late Father Faber, is 
more tormented in its modulations than we 
thoroughly like. We are now among the amateurs: 
“« The Caves of the Sea,” to some picturesque words 
by Mr. Henry Kendall, is picturesquely set by Mr. 
F. F. Courtenay (Chappell & Co.). Mr. A. J. Kurtz 
(also an amateur) has again done into music Lord 
Byron’s Romaic Song, “ J enter the garden of roses 
(Ashdown & Parry). The accents here are not 
what they should be.—“ Sitting lonely, ever lonely, 
is a song by Miss Amelia B. Edwards, with music 
by Elizabeth Philp (Cramer & Co.).—‘‘ Ladye 
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Mabel,” a romantic ballad, and “‘ The Breeze and 
the Harp,” a fanciful one (same publishers), are 
among Miss Gabriel’s latest but not therefore, 
best, songs. —“ Dear One, weep no more,” the words 
and melody by Jessie Rankin (same publishers), is 
very weak; and weaker still is the setting, by 
66 Coriana,” of “Coo, Dove, Coo” (Cocks & Co.), the 
words by Miss Ingelow. The poetess (as she well 
knows, admired sincerely and warmly by this jour- 
nal) would have done better to keep these words in 
her portfolio. Ittook Wordsworthand our Laureate, 
she may recollect, some considerable period of time 
to recover from the effect of similar puerilities, 
on which the many are always maliciously ready 
to fasten, especially if their perpetrator be a person 
of genius.—‘“‘As lone I sat one Summer Day” is by 
Frances €. Chattock (Jewell). The name of this 
lady is new to us.—With the rest of the songs 
before us we shall do little beyond transcribing 
their titles. The Wanderer’s Welcome—Scena (Bla- 
grove), and The Fairy Lzxile’s Lament—Scena 
(Jewell), by Joseph M‘Kewan.— Homage to Beauty 
is a set of six love-songs from the old poets, Sedley, 
Constable, Herrick and Webster, composed by 
Charles Donald Macleane (Ewer & Co.). The 
writer’s inspiration does not keep pace with his 
ambition, nor has equalled certain settings of our old 
lyrics by Mr. J. Hatton, and that too-little-appre- 
ciated English musician, the late Mr. E. Fitzwilliam. 
—The Lost Chord, one of Miss Procter’s beautiful 
poems, has been “done into” music by Mr. Joseph 
Robinson (Lonsdale), and not altogether ill done. 
—“‘Behold my Love! she slumbers,” by William 
Charles Levey (Boosey & Sons).—The Angel Guide, 
by Réné Favarger.—‘‘The Angel’s in the House,” 
by George Linley (Cramer & Co.).—A Christmas 
Song—‘‘ Trust in me while Stars may shine,” by 
Horace de Vaux (Cocks & Co.), are among the 
commonest of the most commonplace.— The Day 
is ending,” by Arthur C. Blunt (Davison & Co.), is 
a shade better.—A Confederate Raid, words and 
music by E. M. (Lonsdale), is an attempt in the 
Scottish style.—“‘Deliver us from Evil” is one of a 
set of sacred songs by George B. Allen (Hammond 
& Co.).—The Sailor Boy is by Gerard Francis 
Cobb (Augener & Co.), who has also set ‘‘Onaway, 
awake, Beloved,” from ‘ Hiawatha,’ as a‘part-song 
(Augener & Co.). Lastly, we may announce Kate of 
Aberdeen, by Arthur O’Leary (Ewer & Co.),—The 
Withered Rose, by James Daly (Jewell),—two Ger- 
man songs, with words rendered in English.—TZhe 
Lonely One, by Herr Reinecke—The Toper’s Apo- 
logy, by F. von Kornatzki (Ewer & Co.), and four 
numbers of the Shakespeare Vocal Magazine, well- 
known English music to some of the poet’s loveliest 
lyrics, obviously aimed at the late Celebration. 

Let us hope that, when we return to the world 
of songs with English words, after the Scientific 
Festival and the Long Vacation, we may have 
something more sterling to write about than these. 








ADELPHI.—A new farce, by Mr. T. J. Williams, 


was produced on Monday, under the title of ‘My | most laborious time of service, must not be passed 
Wife’s Maid.’ The materials of this little piece are | over. Besides Signor Costa’s oratorio, and Messrs. 


of the most obvious kind, and the incidents present | 
no novelty, but the dialogue and situations are 
managed with practised skill, so that a certain 
amount of interest and fun is excited and secured. 
Miss Woolgar is the heroine,—one Barbara Perkins, 
a sentimental maid-servant, who in her mistress’s 
clothes assumes the airs of a fine lady in Battersea 
Park, and flirts with a romantic young clerk whom 
she takes for at least a Member of Parliament. 
Mr. Lysimachus Tootles (Mr. Toole), the romantic 
youth in question, is embarrassed with the adven- 
ture, and half inclined to put off his intended 
marriage with Miss Lucinda Whifileton (Miss A. 
Seaman), who is naturally surprised at his indiffer- 
ent behaviour; but he is compelled by his father 
(Mr. Paul Bedford) to dine with the young lady’s 
mother (Mrs. H. Lewis) and go through. the 
ceremonies of courtship. These he finds difficult 
enough. Among the party invited is Capt. 
Crackthorpe Cruncher (Mr. R. Phillips), a man 
violent in his manners and predisposed to be 
jealous, who becomes the confidant of Tootles, and 
ultimately suspects that his own wife is the Batter- 
sea inamorata who has turned the young man’s 
brains. Maddened with the thought, he seizes on 








Tootles, and otherwise misbehaves himself, until 
he questions his wife on the subject, and at last 
discovers that the delinquent is her servant. 
Tootles and Barbara, on finding their mutual 
deception, are disgusted with each other, so that 
the former gladly makes up the matter with 
Lucinda, and the intended domestic arrangements 
are allowed to proceed without further impediment. 
Some smart dialogue and good acting carry 
through the little piece, and provoke the laughter 
of the audience; but it makes no pretensions to 
any special merits. It was, however, sufficiently 
successful to serve the purpose of its production— 
that of eking out the bill at a dull season of the 
year. 





Mvstcat anpd Dramatic Gossrp.—The Times 
speaks in the highest possible strain of praise of 
Mr. Santley’s performance of The Duke Alfonso, in 
‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ which was presented, for the 
first time, the other evening, as one of the series of 
Mr. Mapleson’s cheap operas,—calling attention, 
not merely to his admirable singing, but to his 
vigorous and intelligent acting. More rapid im- 
provement in the latter portion of his stage duties 
than his, is not on record. He stands now in the 
very first rank of European artists, and his success 
is a brilliant rejoinder to the nonsense of those who 
have held that, here at least, in foreign musical 
drama, there is an unsurmountable prejudice 
against any one English-born because of his 
country. 

Mr. Mellon’s Promenade Concerts began on 
Monday with great spirit. Among the pieces ‘per- 
formed were two movements of Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
clever Symphony, which excited so much attention 
at a concert of the Musical Society. This is as it 
should be: by following such a course of proceed- 
ing (within discreet limits, of course), Mr. Mellon 
may serve the cause of Artin this country essen- 
tially, without endangering the popularity or the 
profit of his entertainments. 

The minuter signs of the musical times we are 
| living in, come naturally under notice at a period 
when so many entertainments are in a state of 
pause. As following the spreading course of the 
art down some of its by-way channels, we may call 
attention to an advertisement or two. The band, 
for instance, of the Commissionnaires puts itself in 
the way of being permanently engaged during the 
winter season. The Kensington Park Amateur 
Society (now three years old) will, the Zimes tells 
us, recommence its meetings early in October next. 

Without a dream of prejudging the new works 
about to be presented at Birmingham, we may say 
that the London rehearsals held last week were 
satisfactory, if only as attesting the splendour and 
| readiness of the band there to be assembled. The 
| world, we suspect, might be safely challenged to 

produce such an example of reading at sight as 
those three mornings offered. The energy, too, of 
| the players, so immediately following the close of a 








| 
| 


Sullivan and Smart’s Cantatas, another novelty was 
rehearsed, a Greek March, by Herr Liiders. The 
detailed programme of the Birmingham perform- 
ances is now published. In Signor Costa’s oratorio 
the leading parts will be sung by Mdlle. Patti, 
Mesdames Rudersdorff and Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. 
Sims Reeves and Santley;—in ‘Kenilworth,’ by 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Palmer, 
Signor Mario and Mr. Santley;—in ‘The Rose of 
Dunkerron,’ by Madame Rudersdorff, Messrs. 
Cummings and Weiss. 

The Crystal Palace goes busily on with music. 
Choral meeting succeeds to choral meeting. On 
Wednesday there was a shilling ‘‘recital” of 
‘Faust,’ by some of the best singers from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. 

Among other new compositions which have been 
this summer successful at the Concerts des Champs 
Elysées have been two overtures by M. Adolph 
Blanc—one in the Spanish style. There, too, an 
opera in two acts, ‘Bianca di Belmonte,’ by M. 
Piermarini, has been presented. The new popular 
concert hall, over which M. David is to preside, is 
a transformation of the ‘Colonnes d’Hercule,’ in 
the Rue Richer. 
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There is still ‘‘a question” at the Paris Grana 
Opéra of MM. Saint-Georges and Rota’s baile m 
the story of ‘Don Juan.-—M. Mermet’s ‘ Roland 
de Roncevaux’ is once again in rehearsal at the 
same theatre. 

The German bath season seems to be universal} 
stagnant this year, as regards music. Who - 
wonder at this, while the weather continues at it, 
present figure on the thermometer?—M. Héquet, 
opera, just produced at Baden-Baden, is describe 
by a Correspondent as having been of small wo, 
and poorly executed—Madame Faure-Lefebyre 
MM. Jourdan and St.-Foy making the exceptiong 
—The Carlsruhe Festival of ‘the future,” th 
amazing programme of which was published herp 
lately, will set in on the 22nd of this month. 

‘Naida’ is the title of M. von Flotow’s comin 
two-act opera, which, the Gazette Musicale informs 
us, is first to be given in St. Petersburg. 

The score of Gluck’s ‘Elena e Paride,’ which 
had become rare, is about to be republished at 
Leipzig. It is, perhaps, a sign of the progress of 
musical curiosity that the ‘“‘remainders” of the works 
published by our defunct Musical Antiquarian 
Society are announced for sale in the Paris 

journals. The collection amounts to thirty-one 
volumes. 

The Fra, generally well informed on theatrical 
matters, gave, in its last number, a rumour which, 
for the sake of good taste and right feeling, we 
should be glad to think mistaken. This is, that 
among the actresses secured for the coming cam. 
paign at Drury Lane will appear Miss Longworth, 

in a piece written by Mr. Falconer.—Mr. Fechter 
will re-open the Lyceum Theatre early in October. 





MISCELLANEA 

London Street Architecture.—Few house-fronts of 
recent origin have so elegant an effect as that erected 
in Cheapside, at the east corner of Foster Lane, a 
shop and narrow house, with a good sky-line, and 
the wall-surface cleverly spaced out by bands and 
well-designed window openings. It is worth while 
to compare this small work with that which is 
nearly finished—a much more imposing structure 
—a few doors to the east of it. The latter is not 
without commendable points, but seems rather 
bald, and, although it is simple, not elegant in the 
degree of its neighbour. The New Music Hall in 
the Strand and Catherine Street seems to us a 
mistake; it appears to aim at Gothic character, 
but has attained uncouthness. Gothic, if good, 
is never uncouth; this building is so, without 
expression of strength, vigour or boldness. Neither 
has it the look of serviceableness which dis- 
tinguishes the Hall in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In 
spite of its splendid position, the building at 
the corner of Wellington Street, Strand, and 
Exeter Street, is not less uncouth than the 
Music Hall just named; its uncouthness is of 
another sort, costing more to obtain,—considering 
the free use of stucco it exhibits,—and less excus- 
able because affecting a refinement of design which 
is a mockery of architecture. The mere massing of 
elements in this structure, had it been executed in 
honest brick, would have rendered it quite as 
effective as it is, and spared the cost of some 
hideous features, which are neither useful nor 
beautiful. The carvings upon this facade are not 
decorations. We commend to our readers’ admira- 
tion the fine design of the new Blackfriars Railway 
Bridge, now nearly completed; especially with 
regard to the grouping of the shafts composing the 
piers, their capitals, and the union of those capitals, 
both structurally and decoratively, with the lattice- 
work at the sides of the road. The elegance, rich- 
ness, and originality of this design show that we are 
gaining knowledge of the architectural use of iron. 
It seems hardly possible that the same century 
could have produced bridgesso farremoved in quality 
as that just named and Chelsea Suspension Bridge; 
which, because it is the most pretentious, is the 
most unfortunate of toys. The ridiculous toll-houses 
ought not to be endured any longer, unless we 
desire to preserve specimens of confectioners 
Gothic. 





To CorrESPONDENTS.—W. E,—R. J. L.—B. D.—F. @- 





—S. S.—F. G.—received. 
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CRAMER & CO. 


(LIMITED), 


[let on Hire the following Pianofortes for THREE YEARS, after which, 
ad WITHOUT ANY FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the 


Instrument becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


98 GUINEA PIANETTE, in Rosewood or 


tga gs eae dR" apereitler ital 10 Guineas per annum. 


40 GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM MODEL \ |. a: 
a 15 Guineas per annum. 


mr COTTAGE, Rosewood or Walnut -~ - 


60 GUINEA SEMI- pie atiaians Rosewood 
or Walnut - - - 


2 20 Guineas per annum. 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY BEST MANUFACTURE, 


inferior Pianofortes being entirely excluded from the stock. 





QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET, W. 
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MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





In 3 vols. price 31s. 6d. 


WONDROUS STRANGE: a Novel. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MABEL,’ &c. 


*** Wondrous Strange’ may justly claim rank amongst the 
most powerful tales of its kind. It is the most exciting, the least 
ulsive, and the best written senention novel that has been 
submitted to our notice.”— Athen 
“We ecaphation’) note the high. ‘tone of pure % soggy which 
pervades whatever the author writes.”—Saturday Revie 
“ The author has made a tremendous rise up the Heerary ladder. 
The interest in * Wondrous Strange’ is so ) Geep and exciting that 
we read on without noting time.”—Ezpress 
“Itisa remarkably exciting novel. Not only is it ustgrally 
told, but a vein of right feeling runs through overs oe 
feasenger. 
- We recommend readers who are om genre off ~4 exciting work 
to yf Wondrous Strange.’ ”’—Obse 
Mrs. Ellis never gave purer lessons. to the women of E ngland 
than those to be learnt from the pages of * W: cndrons Ceram e. % 
auy £08 
“*The author secures the interest of her readers. The language 
is bold, and the style agreeable. She possesses great power of 
expression; and those who read the novel will desire to see new 
works from her facile pen.”—Public Opinion. 


In 2 vols. price 21s, 


A HEART TWICE WON. 
By H. L. STEVENSON. 


Dedicated (by permission of his Daughters) to the Memory of her 
Cousin, the late W. M. Thackeray. 


= ialogue is sparkling and shrewd, and Lon age with 


The d 
knowledge of life. The characters are limned with a steady 
ponells the colouring dashed in with broad lights and. natural 
Worcester Herald. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
THE FOE ON THE HEARTH: a Novel. 


In 3 vols. 


In 2 vols. 21s. 


ENGLISH AMERICA; 


Or, Pictures of Canadian Places and People. 
By 8. PHILLIPS DAY, Author of ‘ Down South,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


TAORMINA, and other Poems. 





This day i is published, 
LEMENTS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
For the Use of Junior Classes. 
By the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, A.M. F.R.G.S. 
In crown 8vo. pp. 304, price 38. 





Lately published, by the same Author, 


MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
gee babe: agate 2 , PHYSIC AL, and POLITICAL, 
And dev t of the River-Systems 
“a the Globe, 


Crown 8vo. pp. 752, with a copious Index, price 7s. 6d. bound. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 














With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Ilustrations on 
y Joun Leecu, price 108. 6d 
A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. Being a 
Visit to Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Athlone, Limerick, 
Killarney, Glengariff, Cork, &c. By AN OXONIAN. 
____London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


NEW EDITION OF NATURE-PRINTED FERNS. 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo. price Three Pounds, 
ATURE-PRINTED BRITISH FERNS 


being Fi and Pocstiptions o of the Species and Varieties 
of Ferns found in yt United Kin 
y THOMAS MOORE, F.1L.S. 
The Figures Nature-Printed by Henry Brapsvry. 


The Work contains 122 Plates and 500 pages of Letter-press. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 
DR. LINDLEY’S 
WORKS ON BOTANY AND GARDENING. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 36s., with upwards of 500 Illustrations, 
HE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; or, the 


STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, and USES f PLANTS. 
Illustrated upon the Natural System. . 





In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, price 128. 
HE ELEMENTS of BUTANY, Structural 
and ay siological. With a Glossary of Technical Terms. 
he Glossary may be had seps arately, price 5g. 
2 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Mepicau and (ZQCONOMICAL BOTANY. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. half bound, with 400 Illustrations, price 5s. 6d. 
CHOOL BOTANY; or, the RUDIMENTS 
of BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 


Second Edition, price 1s. 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY;; or, the ART of 


DESCRIBING PLANTS CORRECTLY 
Language, for Self-Instruction and the Use of Schoo -g eens 


London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouyerie- street, B.C, 


r 


NGRAM’S PRINCI PLES. of of ARITHMETIC 
and their Application to Business fe Hates in a Popular 
Manner, and a rly eee by Simpler 


the of Schoo! 
TER, of the Scottish Institute. .) Rt = cane 


28. 
*,* Each Rule is followed by an Example wrought out at 
sth, and is aa by a great variety of practical questions 


— Te Oliver & Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
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~ Remodellea and Fans | Bolarged, end Brereions on the | || HE ‘PRESENT and the PROPOSED STA’ 
propose of the MARRIAGE LAW, consi TR 

my b Legal, Political, Physiological, an 


Hatchard & Co. Piccadilly. 


Decimal 


ules and pomesos 


~y i 
in its Aspect a 





ANDER TROT- 


P. MASO 





IMPEDIMENTS OF SPEECH. 
Is published this day, 8vo. price le. 
NTS to STAMMERERS. By A MINUTE 


PHILOSOPHER. tions ted by the U: ity. 
London: Longman and Co. Paternoster-row. 








OUR GREAT WRITERS. 
Just published, the First Volume (382 pp.), 8vo. price 78. ° 
COURSE of LECTURES upon ENGLISH | ,,.- RST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
LITERATURE, with numerous Quotations and Analyses 


ks. 
CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 
nglish Literature in the Imperial Alexander 
m. 


A. Miinx, 14, Nevs' 





MASON’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 
5th Edition, price 28. 6d. cloth, 


NGLISH GRAMMAR, includin 
ciples of —< <3" 4 


By the same Author. 
Price 9d. cloth, 


Price 18. cloth, 
THE GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS ¢ 


*,* The Seven Lectures on Shakepeare gocupy 124 pages, price 7, | SENTENCES. 
eters! Ry Pros London : Walton & Maberly, Upper Gower-street, and Ivy-laye 
London: D. Nutt; Trubner & Co.; — A rod & Co. Paternoster-row 





ig the Prip. 


. 
Fellow refit University Collen, London. 


*,* This Work is recommended by the University of Cambridge 
as a Text-book for Candidates preparing for the Local Examin. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, with Map, price 8s. 6d. 


POLISH EXPERIENCES 


DURING 


THE INSURRECTION OF 1863—4. 


By W. H. BULLOCK. 
Macm1.tian & Co. London and Cambridge. 


————— 





London: Smmpkin, MarsHaLt & Co. 


Just published, demy 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


DEMANDED. 


Bishop Colenso’s Critical Enquiries Answered. 
The Inspiration of Scripture Maintained. 


By JAMES BIDEN, 
Author of ‘ The True Church,’ ‘ Truths Maintained,’ &c. 


Gosport: J. P. Lece, High-street. 


RELIGIOUS REFORMATION IMPERATIVELY 
















A JOURNAL OF 


Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo. pp. 340, printed by Whittingham, extra cloth, 5s. 


SUMMER TIME IN 


THE COUNTRY. 


By the Rev. ROBERT ARIS WILLMOTT, 
Some time Incumbent of Bear Wood. 


With INTRODUCTORY MEMOIR by HIS SISTER. 
London: J. RussELL SmitTH, 36, Soho-square. 





Price 2s. 6d.; free by post for 30 stamps, 


THE JOYS AND SORROWS OF A 


SCHOOLMASTER, 


BY 


ONE OF THEMSELVES. 
London: W. Attan & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 








This day, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


NORWAY: 


THE ROAD AND THE FELL. 


By CHARLES ELTON, 
Late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 





Extract from Saturpay Revizw, August 6, 1864, 


“ By pursuing this route ‘a lady may go comfortably through the grandest scenery in the country.’ 
book is full of useful practical matter of this kind, and it contains besides plenty of information about the history - 
antiquities of Norway, which travellers are too apt to neglect. It is, in fact, both a very useful guide book, and a highly 
entertaining account of the country for those who have never been there and cannot go.” 


London and Oxford: Jonn Henry & JAMES PARKER. 
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MESSRS. MOXON’S AUTUMNAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE POET-LAUREATE’S NEW VOLUME. 
On the 15th instant will be published, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


ENOCH ARDEN, &c. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street. 


By 





PRAED’S POETICAL WORKS. 
On the 23rd instant will be published, in 2 thick vols. feap. 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


TE POETICAL WORKS OF W. M. PRAED, MP. 


Illustrated with a PORTRAIT of the Author after the Original Miniature by Nzwron, 


And prefaced by a MEMOIR by the Rev. DERWENT COLERIDGE, M.A., 
late Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea. 


A few Copies of this Work are to be had on large tinted paper, in Roxburghe binding, price 24s. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co. Dover-street. 


TENTH VOLUME OF ONCE A WEEK. 
Price 7s. 6d., handsomely Pound in cloth, the TENTH VOLUME of 


ONCE A WEEK, 


An ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY of LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, and POPULAR INFORMATION. 


This popular Periodical is published every Sat y, price 3d.; in Monthly Parts, price ls. ; and in 
Half-yearly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS, 


A NEW STORY by Mrs. WOOD, Author of ‘East Lynne,’ is now in course of publication. 
London: BrapBury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 














JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price, in Sheet, 2s. 6¢.; Mounted in Case, 4s. 6d. 


MAP. OF THE METROPOLITAN 


RAILWAYS 


AND MISCELLANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS, 
Sanctioned in 1864. 


London: Epwarp StanrorD, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 


NEW 








THE LATEST NEW NOVELS. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BERTIE BRAY. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SIR VICTOR’S CHOICE,’ &c. 


DANGEROUS CONNEXIONS. 


In 3 vols, 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘SACKVILLE CHASE,’ &c. 











London: JoHN MaxweEti & Co. 122, Fleet-street. 





THE NEW NOVEL BY M. E. BRADDON. 
FIFTH EDITION.—This day, at all Libraries, 


HENRY DUNBAR. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


This Novel has now reached the Fifth Edition. The Times for August 9 says of it:— 


‘We are inclined to think that this last Novel is not in any respect inferior to the same author’s previous works, 
in method of treatment and in moral elevation it belongs to a higher style of art than she has yet approached.” 


Times, August 9, 1864. 
London: JoHN MAXWELL & Co. 122, Fleet-street, 





" Complete in Twenty-two Volumes, 
and INDEX, 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZADIA., 

A New Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Con- 
ducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. In Four Divisions, each 
complete in itself, and sold as a separate work. 


In 4 Vols. cloth, 22. 2s.; or 2 Vols. half morocco, 2/. 108. 


THE CYCLOPZADIA of GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


In 6 Vols. cloth, 37.; or 3 Vols. half morocco, 37. 12s. 


THE CYCLOPEDIA of BIO- 
GRAPHY. 


In 4 Vols. cloth, 27. 2s.; or 2 Vols. half morocco, 27. 10s, 


THE CYCLOPADIA of NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


In 8 Vols. cloth, 42. 16s.; or 4 Vols. half morocco, 52. 12s. 


THE CYCLOPZADIA of ARTS and 
SCIENCES. 


To which is now added, in 1 Vol. 4to. uniform with the 
work, price 6s. cloth, or 9s, half-bound morocco, 


A SYNOPTICAL INDEX TO THE 
FOUR DIVISIONS. 


** The price of the complete Work, in Twenty-two Volumes 
(exclusive of the Index), bound in cloth, is 12l.; and in 
Double Volumes, half bound in morocco, 141. 4s, 


“« The ‘ English Cyclopedia’ is a work that, as a whole, 
has no superior, and very few equals of its kind; that, 
taken by itself, supplies the place of a small library, and, 
used in a large library, is found to present many points of 
information that are sought in vain in any other Cyclopedia 
in the English language.”— Quarterly Review, April, 1863. 

“As regards the contents of this Cyclopedia, it is, 
however, impossible to give any sufficient impression of 
an aggregate which includes somewhere or other all the 
information generally required upon every conceivable 
topic. A good Encyclopedia, as every one knows, is a 
compendious library; and though students may require 
further information upon some points than its summaries 
contain, even students will be surprised in this instance to 
find the materials at their disposal when they once adopt 
the habit of resorting to its pages. For all) practical pur- 
poses a large proportion of the articles may be said to be 
exhaustive ; they are accurate to a degree which will strike 
even those who know what pains have been taken to 
render them so; and, as they are concise as well as full, 
every column being rammed like a sky-rocket, the owner 
has a reservoir out of all proportion to the library-shelves 
it will occupy.”— Times, Oct. 4, 1861, 


In Eight Volumes, large 8vo. } por 32. 16s. 6d., handsomely 
bound in cloth, illustrated with many hundred Wood- 
cuts and Steel Engravings, and dedicated to HIS 
ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


CHARLES KNIGHTS POPULAR 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Timgs. 
“ This is the history for English youth.’’—Jan. 12, 1860. 


From the EXAMINER. 

* During the last five years Mr. Knight has been labour- 
ing at the magnum opus of his literary life. His ambition 
has been to advance liberal thought and right knowledge 
in England by a History of England, so written as to engage 
popular attention, giving the succession of events in the 
detail necessary to their full perception, and with his own 
high interpretation of their relative importance. He is 
the last man who would see in English History the kings 
and queens instead of the people.” 


From the WkSTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“‘So far as we are acquainted with this comprehensive 
History, we cannot hesitate to commend the results of 
Mr. Knight’s seven years’ labour. He has probably done 
all that talent, industry, uprightness, and an enlightened 
sympathy could do. His History is probably the most 
available, and the most informing, History of England 
that we possess. It has one cardinal moral merit; it isa 
thoroughly patriotic history—the production of an educated 
Englishman who loves his country, without concealing his 
country’s faults, and without hating the country of a 
neighbour. It has the merit of being readable, and pre- 
senting a complete and often graphic narrative of nearly 
two thousand years of England's fortunes and of England’s 
action,’ 


** The Work is sold separately in Volumes. Vols. I. to 
VI., price 9s. each; Vol. VII. 108. 6d.; and Vol. VIII. 
12s. Alsoin Parts. Parts 1 to 54, price One Shilling each ; 
Parts 55 to 58, price 3s. 6d. each. 





London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie- 
street, E.C. 
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bronchitis, and generally in cases of Invalids, and Convalescents, | In Use at Eton estminster, Harrow, Chelten omANT 
y where air and exercise are necessary, with an uniform degree of Christ’s foopital, 8 St. Paul’s, Merchan hant Taylors’, Cit tL * for pu 
THE C RY ST AL temperature, independent of weather or season.” School, Greenwich Hospital School, Bainbucr’ Academy, te rator Lamps 
Signed b i DELILLE’s NEW GR in Parian, 
SANITARIUM COMPANY Br: ald, Ms. Ste ee Bt ee Se Nounee, © RADUATRM pets or 
or St. George’s, Hanover-square. = 
! 3 Dr. Allison, Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, The rs OWN FRENCH BOOK. 23. -—KEY t 0°% EE 
rom pt 
LIMITED. Dr. Andrew, F-R.C. late Resident Medical Officer, Univer- EASY FRENCH POETRY for Beginners. 29, joa 
sity College Hospital FRENCH GRAMMAR. 5s. 6d.—KEY to the same, 9%, ~ 
Dr. Ballard, a al Officer of Health for Islington. h REPERTOIRE des PROSATEURS. 6s. 6d. . 
Dr. oe w Hospital, Lecturer on Midwifery at St. Bartho- MODELES de POERSIE. 6¢. Omamental 
CAPITAL, £250,000, in 12,500 SHARES of £20 each. Dr. Beattie, F.R.C. P., 13), Upper aoe, * ented Se TNenncAL TARLE ot au VE _- 
2 es ienti . Alle a Dr. Billing, F.R.C . 6, #rosvenor-gate, Par SYN Cc. 0! NC VERBS, 5 
£1 payable upon Application, £3 on Allotment. Dr. Black, F.R.C.P., 11, Queen Anne-street, P ny sician to St. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lan. 6. LONDON. 
Incorporated under We Ny oy rer et, 3 - 862,” nin pe ad the | - Be artholomew een treet, Fi troy aes E: jane. BIRMING 
lity of Shareholders is limited to the amount o r. Bonc y 9, Grafton-stree’ itzroy- oe 
aeninted the Shares subscribed for. Dr. Burrows, F.R.S., 18, Cavendish-street £1, 000 in CASE of DEATH, srt an Ally QTAI: 
r. hoimeley, At ussell-square, nysiciz 2. Vv y. - 
D Cholmeley a ea 1. PI an to the Great ance of 6l. per Week while Iaid-up by Inj §7 A 
Directors. es Cc ng eer Pa a veh Thomas’s Hospital. — ~ ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
bn Dawt x ' 3 incips 730R- yr. Clark, F.R.C ondon Hospita whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooti i 
Sir David Brewster, KH. D.C.U. F.R-S., Principal and Vice Dr. Cross, 20, -street, Spring-gardens. orat Home, may'be secured byan Annual Payment of ah tot NEW |} 
Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, The Atheneum Dr. Hall Davis, il, Harley-street, Cavendish-street. to d 
_ Club, Pall Mall. : Dr. Dobell, & *hysician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURAN(R Remov 
Sir paar Burrell, Bart. M.P., Berkeley-square, and Knepp the ¢ COMPANY, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, pesimens | 
Castle, Sussex. Dr Fuller, 3, Manchester-square, Physician to St. George’s , Kensington 3 ) 
bsg ich W. A. Bo pve Brixton, ares = u Mat. Hospital. More than 8,000 CL! pri ie COMPENSATION have deal 
Lord Algernon Chichester, Army and Navy Club, Pa sibb. P at Li mptly and liberally pa: 
Rev Arthur Dendy, D.D., Oxford and Seveno: aks, Ke Le cin Phesician to the West London meinen For particulars ply $0 the Clerks at any of the Railways [HE 
George H. Haslewood, Esq., Stock Exchange, and Mole Bank, Dr. Goodfellow, Physician to the Middlesex Hospital, tions, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10, Reze 
East Moulsey, a . = Dr. Gull, Brook-stree Physician to Guy’s Hospital. 64, Cornhill. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec Or * 
W. H. - eat, Esq. (W Smith, Barry &Co.), 15, Leadenhall- Dr. A. Guy, Physician vo King’s College Hospital. z matiwon Demenaee Assurance Company, ? a 
st q ; 7 = Vv. mpowere y Specia ct 0 ‘arliament, 1! ived the 
William, Nelson Smith, Esq., Lloyds, and Ravensbourne Park, ee = “Fe F. O21, mecer eae, V P 849, BREDDING 
‘ s rc e g2,—The Ju 
F. W. Seiewick, Esq. (late Gaury & Co. Watling-street), Black- Sey Hare, P hysician Kd eg a nies Free Hospital, PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp-s nH peel, No. ’ 
hea: Dr. Hood, 15, Lower Seymour-stree and CHARING CROSS. “The Somr 
Sir Le nsoeiles Wraxall, Bart., Addison Crescent, Kensington, and Dr Jenner, &, Harley-street, W., Physician in Ordinary to the Remission of one-half of the Duty on Stock, M rhage 
Junior Carlton Club. ; Que: ne Utensils, and Fixtures in T i iis = pp 
Consulting Architect. Dr. Bence. Jones, F.R.S., 31, Brook-street, yk the West a Insurances effected now will secure the full benefit of ggg =‘abed as hi 
Sydney Smirke, Esq., Professor, R.A. Dr. Maret, J R.S., “Assistant-Physician to the Westminster redueed d dut on sees te ania Mo be obtel 
Architect. Dr. Meadows, Assists ant. een an, <3 's stones Hospital. San lt beets » Secretary, ee rin 
in a ad Dr. Murphy, 41, C 2 treet, Bryanstone-square. SONS, ! 
Robert Kerr, Esq., Professor, King’s College. Dr. Ogie, Assistant-Physician to St. George's Hospital. NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTI ——— 
Dr. Oldham, Obstetric Physician to Guy’s Hopital. INSURANCE COMPANY. ENT 
The Lond ac oe k, Lombard-street Dr. Page, Physician to St. George’s Hospital. L Established 1809. CLOCK 
nty Bank, Lo . Juy’s 
eo monden and all its Branches. pe. Beey, Legare on Phasiciver. Gary Hopital. FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS of every dese of W 
licitor: Dr. Pollock, Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and | tign transacted at moderate rates. - Maker of 
Solicitors. P Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, 52, U ipper Brook-street. I he usua vthis Com allowed on Ship and Foreign Tosuraneg S) 
Messrs. Matthews & Greetham, 68, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. Dr. Quain, Harley-street, Physician to the Hospital for Con- nsurers in this Company will receive the full benefit of a 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest, Bromyomn. reduction in Fe Strong Silver 
Broker. Dr. Radcliffe, Physician to the W estminster Hospita oa x Tat lead — 000 Do, 

Lewis H. Haslewood, Esq., Founders’-court, Lothbury, E.C. Dr tamsbottom, 8, Portman-square, Physician to tke London F CCUM [ULATED FUNDS :: £2 re iit minty 
Manager—Frederick W. Brearey, Esq. uill, Physici n to the Hospital for chris fae Epilepsy, wom NG HEAD GPPICES, SW Bethe pene reg y= ‘ 
Secretary—Sidney Goorge Duke, Esq. Dr. Rich: ~—y 2 Hinde Lt y —y to the a _ 

Temporary Offices—9, PALL MALL BAST, 8.W. “a mT ah inary or r to Unineraity College Hospital. ICTORIA and LEGAL and @O ave rm 
. Reynolds te ) 4 ery descr 
Dr. Hamilton Roe, Physician to Brompton Hospital, MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. fl (ues kept in 
R = Dr. Sieveking, Physician to St. Mary’s Hospita al, Ab aa 18, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY. and Indepen 
PROSPECTUS. : oquere, P bese in Ordinary. om y; venes 5 Ay rales. fia FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, “ 
This Company has been formed in order to carry out the recom- Jr. Smith ssistant-Physician to the Hospita! ts An elegant . 
mendation of : large and important section of the Medical D «fof, Consumption Fea! ‘Brompton, 16, Queen Anne-street, W. w Pa pop tee eng reg pene | held on the - 
Faculty. Its aucouantal establishment will provide for a necessity ae aie > a oor es t. ea the Assured, pees ire 75 aed on tba) Pp was app! A Gold and Silv 
which will be rendered apparent when it is considered what num- iy W: ‘ ~ FRCP. 3 stree mn Wihsinektest, Covsadials g poe e be Funds oon e Premiums pry Turret, C 
bers periodically leave this Country on account of its humid and r. Walshe, P , Quee the Hospital for C de rm a 7 er excee se eeee £410,000 EB Dent & 
variable climate. In point of remuneration to the Shareholders, anni ean hysician to the Hospital for Consumption, The C Nalean b: noome is aid exesed.. mdat 34 and 
its prospects stand second to no undertaking hitherto brought Dr. W Neo ee of the College of Physicians, Physician , pexdieeces pretty P is Clock and M: 
ou , 
t ; e Extraordinary to the Queen. Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted a 
Briefly, it is proposed to cover in with Glass . large area, of Dr. W yon W illiams, 28, Cr 3 street, Portmani-squ: Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, Life EANE 
ground, and to preserve therein an equitable temperature, similar G2 Willi PRS Upoer Drock-etreet es cea Sigversionary Tabesestn. ke. cit ales $0 Ai 
to Madeira, to build Residences having communication with the Dr. “Ph ullams, h in tal f Ly 3r0o on 0) “ ing prac ry erests, XC., WILLLAM Ratha y 
rounds so ‘inclosed, and to lay out the interior in the most at- Edward oy the dept ped es Hospital AO, SYOMpton. iv: Z ctuary. FURNI: 


ractive form of Ls andscape gardening, with the fruits and foliage 
suitable to a climate like Madeira. 

A beautiful site a few miles from London has been fay and 
favourably reported upon a the following Members of the Medi- 
cal Profession, viz. :—Dr. Williams, $., Consulting Physician 
to Brompton Hospital ; Dr. Jenner, F.R Physician to H.M. 
the Queen ; Dr. Fu lier, Physician to St. George’ 8s Hospital; Dr. 
Sieveking, Phgsician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales : Dr. Pollock. 
Physician to the Hospital for — and Diseases of the 
Chest ; Dr. Hood; John ta bat Esc 
This Property consists of a fansion’ and Park of about 149 acres, 

ssessing the most lovely views, and all the advantages of salu- 

rity and contiguity to the Metropolis, and may now be purchased 
upon favourable terms. 

Suites of Apartments and Residences will be let furnished. 

There will be an Hotel, from which the residents may have the 
option of being supplied, and which will also have Apartments 
opening into the interior; the whole communicating externally 
with the surroundin; landscape, and with sheltered walks for 
mild weather. The building will be strictly private to the resi- 

ents. 

The class of persons who it is known will embrace the advan- 
tages of residence here, are those usually obliged to leave this 
Country from September until May or June; many of whom are 
separated from anxious friends, or from their business occupa- 
tions. It embraces also the many who during the greater portion 
of the year never stir out of their own homes, as a measure of 

recaution ; and it includes numerous individuals who it is cer- 

n will be advised to resort there during ig treatment, 
and who will he attended by their Medical advise 

Although numbers would be ready cheerfully. = pay an extra- 
vagant sum for the delightful accommodation which this Com- 
pany proposes to provide; it is believed that a peed 
small rental for these Furnished Residences will, together with 
Hotel profits, return a satisfactory Dividend to the Shareholders. 
Although a large area will be inclosed,it will be necessary to 
leave room for extension, to meet the demand which the Directors 
are assured must arise. 

ospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at 
the Nay ere Offices, or of the Banke.s, Brokers, and Solicitors 
of the Seayany 

Shareholders will have the preference in all applications for 
tenancy. 

It now only remains to draw attention to the following valu- 
able testimony which is afforded as to the importance of such an 
establishment in a sanitary point of view, and to the support 
which may be deduced therefrom. 





OPINIONS OF MEDICAL MEN. 


“ Our attention having been drawn by Mr. F. W. BREAREY 
to his proposition for a Sanitarium in the vicinity of London, we, 
the ren pry beg to express our sa tisfaction at the prospect 
here afforded of haying so sufficient an auxiliary in the treatment 
of weer! A sence for which our Profession are often unwillingly 
com © prescribe change of climate, as the only chance of 
saving ite, a course which unhappily depriv es the Patient of that 
continued watchful attendance to which he has become accus- 


me 

“If the erection of such a Sanitarium be accomplished, we 
should feel it our duty to recommend many of our Patients to be 
domiciled under its roof, during our attendance upon such cases 









William Fergusson, Ear o R YProfe ssor of Surgery in King’s 
Cc olleze, Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen. 

J. Cooper Forster, Esq., Lecturer on Anatomy, Guy’s Hospital. 

_John Propert, Esq., 6, New Cavendish-street. 


; EW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, and the 
RECONNOITRER GLASS, post free, 10s. 10d., which 
shows distinctly Windows and Doors of Houses 10 miles off, 
Jupiter’s Moons, &c.; for landscape, valuable for 30 miles. | “‘ The 
Reconnoitrer is very Roo. — Marquis of Carmarthen. By 
useful.”—Lord Gifford. “Remark: ably good.” — Lor rvagh. 
“Quite as powerful as that for which I paid 51. 58. 5 cor 
Starkey, Wrenbury Hall, Nantwich. “‘1t gives me complete 
satisfaction, and is wonderfully good.”—Sir Digby Cayley. ‘‘I 
never met an article so completely answering its maker’s recom- 











mendation.”—F. H. Fawkes, of Farnley, Esq. “ An indig) — 
companion to a pleasure ee — Notes and a ves. * Econ 
of price is not secured at the cost of efficiency.” teld. The Hythe 


aes shows bullet-marks at gn 200 2g 31s. eae “The above only 
fo me: had direct from SALOM & CO., 98, Princes-street, Edin- 
purg: 


EGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S illustrated descrip- 

ion of their New Pocket Barometer, Farmer’s Barometer, 

and Admiral FitzRoy’s Storm Barometer, as made by them for 

the Government Departments of Great Britain. Also of their 

New Self-registering Thermometers for scientific and general 
purposes. Free by post. 


TREATISE on METEOROLOGICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, Explanatory of their_Scientific eon 
Methods of Construction and Practical Utility, by NEGR I 
& ZAMBRA, Instrument Makers to the — the Royal Obser- 
vatory, British Meteorological Society, Hatton-garden ; 
59, Cornhill ; 122, Regent-street ; and 153, Fieet- street, London. 

Also NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S NEW CATALOGUE, illus- 
trated with 500 Engravings, pee 28. 6d. 


MIT H, BECK & BECK’S 
NEW MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER. 
This Instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 


heat with the greatest accuracy. A Descriptionsent free by post, 
or to be had on application at 31, C ORNHILL, E.C. 





COUNCIL MEDAL, 1851.—FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 1855.— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
The above Medals have been awarded to 


MIT H, BECK & BECK, 
who have REMOY ED from 6, Coleman- street, to 
31, CoRNHILL, 
where they have opexed extensive Show- rooms, containing large 
assortments of A NE dl sien SESE 
classes 
QPTICAL, x ETEOROLOGICAL, and other SCIENTIFIC 
STRUMENTS and APPARATUS 





as affections of the heart and lungs, consumption, asthma, and 


A sent on receipt of six postage-stamps, 
























RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMP 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK, 
Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esa. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. W. Ladler Leaf, Esq. 


DEANE’S—C 
DEANE’S—] 
8 


William H. Bodkin, Esq. Saffery Wm. Johnson, Es, DEANE’S—1] 
Rev. John Congreve. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. J 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. DEANE’S—( 
George C. Russell, Esq. i 

Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. DEANE’S—! 


Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPAX 


: 
om 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 




































The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital DEANE'S—| 
an assurance fund of 515,000/., {avented on mortgage, and in ti 
Government Stocks—and an income of 85,0001. a year. DEANE’S—! 

r 
Premiums to Assure £100, Whole Term. DEANE’S—' 
Age. | One Year. | Seven Years.|With Profits. | Without Profit - , 
——@ DEANE’S— 

20 £017 8 £019 9 £115 10 £11110 
30 113 127 255 207 DRANE'S— 
0 150 169 807 - a 
50 1141| 11910 468 a 
6 | 324 317 0 612 9 6 010 fm ZEANE’S , 
MUTUAL BRANCH. a NEW ILL 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled to participate D 
nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. out of the profits wipe! Fe five years. DEANE 4 

The proat assigned to each policy can be d to the . 
assur meted in reduction of the annual premium, or be mess 
ceived in cash UTTA 

At therecentdivision a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the Gutta, 
miums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary in d for 
varying, pe Le ae, from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premi lathe-straps 
or from 5 to 15 . on the sum assured. have everyw 

One half of the ‘ Whole Term” Premium may remain 7 Me ent contra 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for eptibility o 
asa debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off taal ott ‘a 
time without notice. bemade in 

Claims paid one month se caliemahenr proof of death. to leather . 

ans upon approved sec tconomical 

No charge for Policy Fatty Tubing, Sole 

Medical Attendants paid for their reports. pa Flasks, Bott 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or reside in any teries, Talbo 
of Europe or British North A: merica without extra charee site Company - 

No extra charge ‘ioe eta Militia, Yolanteer Rifles, or country.” * 
Corpson Home Se before THE 

The Medical Officers | attend every day, at a quarter cei 
o’clock. GEORGE CLARK, Act 18 

ee ee ee eS ST tite ~ 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &c. us § A | 
Table Delicacies of the highest quality, pure and wholes 
See Lancet and Dr. Hassatu’s Report. A sure -- 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, pola by 
SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. malts Po 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen. , 





XUM 






w 1920, Ave. 13, 64 


THE ATHENAUM 











*A\HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
C for DINING. -ROOM and LIBRARY, Candelabra, Mode- 
Lam Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuettes 
rian 7.=. and other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected 
expressly for these articles. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 






EMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX & JONES, Sur- 


n: “Tg have a their Practice to 53, 


BROOKSTREET, 
Premises, 31, New brid 
Chatham and I Dover Rai 





of their 
e-street, being Tequired ‘by the London, 








Wall Lights and Lustres, Table lass, &. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 71. 158, 


sue ER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 






si _ Demarticles’ marked in plain see 7 
Qmamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
68, LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 





HAM—MANUFACTORY and SHOW-ROOMS, 
pause Broad-street. Established 1807. “ 


NED GLASS WINDOWS 


for CHURCHES and DWELLINGS. 






an Alloy 
UP by Injy 





gral 














ain di Heaton, Butter & BAYNE, 
tof 3 tet NEW KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.C., 
RANGE Removed from Cardington-street, Hampstead-road. 
Specimens at the Exhibition of Stained Glass Windows, South 
Kensington Museum. 
. ‘ bee 
Railws HE SMEE’S SP —_— MATTRESS, 
ntatreet TUCKER'S PATENT, 
'» Secretary, Or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” price from 252., 
849 jved the on_Y Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given 
: “ to BEDDING ofany description at the International Exhibition, 
392.—The Jury of f Class 30, in their Report, page 6, No. 2905, and 
RD-STRER page 11, No. 2014, say: 
“The Semmier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and 
> Machingyi moderate in pric 
—“a combina ation as simple as it is ing Spal 
enefit of 4 =“ abed as healthy as it is comfortabl 
To be obtained of most respectable eum and Beddin 
4, Secretary. MM qWarchousemen, or Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WM. SME 
BSNS, Finsbury, London, E.C 
SANTI = : See - 
T)EN T, CHRONOMETER, WATCH and 
CLOCK MAKER to HER MAJE STY, H. — ar eae Prince 
every deser of Wales, and H.I.M. the BE mperor of R 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Houses of P: arliament. 
mn Insurana SILVER. Gop. 
enefit of ay Gu meas. Guineas. 
Strong Silver Lever W: e. - Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold 
000 Do. . _ superior. "6 to16 Lever Watches 
268 Do. with very thick glass. 8to2 ~ 0 | Do superior .. 
a7 Silver Half Chronometers .. Gx oid Half Chronom 
street, E.C, Do. in Hunting Cases.. 40 
“Pail Mall 


Gold Geneva Noes from 7 Guineas upwards. 
Tact Watches for the Blind. 







d Two-day Marine C hronometers, 35 guinea 
COM Every description of Keyless Watches and Repeaters i in Silver 
PANY, Cases kept in stock ; also a large assortment of Repeaters, Centre 


and — Seconds, Double-stop gage in Gold Cases, 
rom 40 guineas upwa 
An elegant Assortment of Fine Gold W faistcoat and Guard 
Chains, from 3 to 25 guineas. 
Gold and Silver Pocket C hronometers, Astronomical Regulators, 
Turret, Church and Bracket Clocks of every description. 

BE. Dent & Co., 61, Strand, W.C. (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 
wndat 34.and 35, Royal Exchange, B.C.; and also at the Turret 
Clock and Marine Compass Factory, Sav oy: -street, Strand. 


PpPANe *S (Monument), LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established a.p. 1700. 
FURNISH your HOUSE with the ene cnc 3 
they are the cheapest in the e 
DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, in os: variety of style 


z. 

. 

d on the | 
3 appropriay 
ns paid, 





erty, Life w 


m_ Perso 
Y, » Actaayy. 


DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manufacture, 
strongly plated. 














, Esq. 
bnson, Bs DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Prices of Tin 
er, Esq, Dish Covers in sets, 188., 308, , 408. , 638., 788. 
Esq. DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserv- 
ing Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
uare. DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and hand- 
Old Jewry. some assortment 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
COMPAS 7 fitted complete. 
red capital DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons,in all modern and approved 
ze, and in patterns. 
Tr. DEANE’S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
—_——— superior quality. 
erm. DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, Kitchen Requi- 
thout Proitd sites, and Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &., well made, strong and 
£11110 serviceable. 
207 DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, 
2 7 | Wire Work. 
é 010 j@ YEANE’S—Gas Chandeli wly-designed patterns in glass 
and bronze, three- light — ‘from 638. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and PRICED FUR- 
partictgaleF NISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
d to the sug DEANE & CO., THE MONUMENT, LONDON-BRIDGE. 
jum, oF — 
chon ther] ((UTTA-PERCHA MILL-BANDS.—The 
nary in Gutta-Percha sey nae beg to state that the increasing 
he premi! demand for the Gutta- Percha Strapping for Driving-bands, 
lathe- “straps, &c. fully justifies the strong recommendations they 
nain oD ve everywhere received. Their durability and strength, perma- 
emain forli Rent contractability and uniformity of substance; their non-sus- 
paid off at ceptibility of i injury from contact with oils, grease, acids, alkalies, 
water; and the facility with which the only joint required can 
death. t made in bands of from 200 to 300 feet long, render them superior 
o leather for almost all working purposes, and decidedly more 
Fonomical. Every variety of Gutta-Percha Articles, such as 
wing, Soles, Pump-buckets, Fire-buckets, Bosses, Union-joints, 
ie in any Day ks, Bottles, Bowls, Toilet-trays, Curtain-rings, Galvanic Bat- 
sharge. C teries, Talboty type Trays, &c., manufactured by the Gutta-Percha 
3, oF Artie ean’ * sold by their Wholesale Dealers in town and 
ver before THE GUTTA-PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
cesses 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 
Sto CA LV Eo PED ES 
: TENDER FEET. 
ms Pog Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “ SALVEO PEDES.” 
20 z in ala a by Chemists, Patent Medicine Venders, and Perfumers 
he if-bottles, 18. 6d. ;,and bottles, 2s. 6d. each ; wholesale of 
men. eigh, 13, Little Britain, E.C. 


I Dyers GTON & CO. desire respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility and Gentry requiring PLATE 
their ihy which may be obtained in great varie ty, 
botk in SILVER and ELECTRO-PLATE, from either of their 
Mecndieanies — 
LONDON—22, Regent-street, St. J: ‘8, S.W. ; 
oe TS ames’s, S. W. ; and 45, Moor: 
DUBLIN—College Green. 
LIVERPOOL—Church-street. 
MANUFACTORY and SHOW ROOMS, N. » 
BIRMINGHAM. eannean 
Estimates, Drawings and Prices sent = by post. 
Heplating and Gilding as usual. 
C# UBB’S PATENT SAFES—the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUBB’S FIREPROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
Sn a DETECTOR AND STREET-DOOR 


CHUBB'S CASH AND DEED BOXES, 
Illustrated Price-List, gratis and post free. 


CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord- 
2 Liverpool ;" 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Wolver- 
a 


HE NATURAL WINES OF FRANCE.— 

lowest-priced CLARET in J. CAMPBELL’S exten- 
sive Stock of French Wines is the Vin de Bordeaux, at 20s. per 
dozen, bottles and cases included ; although at such a moderate 
rice it will be found an excellent W ine, — areas improved 
by being in bottle two or three years. J.C. confidently recom- 
mends it to Claretdrinkers. Note —The C larets of thecelebrated 
1858 V oe Sige in March, 1861) are now in fine condition. 
Prices 36s., 488. &e. me r doz.—Remittances or Town references 
should be rata JAMES CAMPBELL, 158, Regent- street. 








HEDGES & BUTLER solicit attention to 
their pure ST.-JULIEN CLARET, 

a2 188., 208., 248., 308. and 36s. per dozen; La Rose, 42s.; Latour, 
48. ; Margaux, 608., 728. ; ee Lafitte, 72s. , 848., 968. ; superior 
Benajolats, 2s A Macon, 308, White Bordeaux, 248 308, og 
; Chablis, 308. , 368. to 5: ote agNe, 368., 423, , 488., 
“SUPERIOR GOLDEN SHERRY at Sos, per dozen, wot soft 
and full flavour, highly recommended. 

Capital dinner Sherry .. .. 243, and 308. per doz. 
High. —4 Pale, Golden, and Brown , 





22. 482,548. 4 
Port fon: first class shippers. «+. 308. 368, 428, ” 
Choice Old Po md * ines.. ase. 608. 728. Pe 
Fine Old Pale Cognae Bra To, 


indy. 
Noyau, Maraschino, Ouracen, G Cher ‘tient, andl other foreign 
uiqueurs. On receipt of a Post-oftice order or reference, any of 
the above will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, London, W., 
and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. Originally established a.p. 1667. 


AYLOR BROTHERS’ GENUINE 
MUSTARD. 

Dr. Hassaut, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it 
contains the three essential properties of good Mustard, viz.: 

PURITY, PUNGENCY and DELICATE FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” 
and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 





Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, Brick-lane and Wentworth-street, 
London, N.E. 








sn UCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
# WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
i aby © 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*x* Sold Wholesale eae for Export, by the Eeopetsters Wor- 
cester; Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 
& SONS, London, &ec.; = by Grocers and Oilmen calves 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, &c. 
RY’S HOMC@OPATHIC COCOA,/|m 
distinguished by Fine Flavour, Solubility, and 
utritious perties. 
Adapted for Generali C: sas wellas H 
Patients. 


J. 8S. FRY & SONS, Manufacturers to the Queen, and Prince of 
W Vales, Bristol and London. 


hic 








(aOCOLAT- MEN. IER, (Manufactured only in 
France,) the best Aliment for Breakfast known since 1825, 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION EXCEEDS 4,000,000 Ib. 
Unadulterated, Pure, and highly Nutritious. 
Wholesale—M. MENIER, Paris, and Henrietta-street, 

Covent-garden, W 
Retail—BATTY & CO. 15 and 16, aol “pavement, E.C. 
and all respectable Houses. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings ; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing Cases, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or a roe — ILLUSTRATED 
CATALO! 2 Pos’ —J. hs _ Manufacturer and 
Patentee, ‘n ¥ ier STRAND, he 
Also, Allen’s Barrack, Furniture. , dana - Officer’s Bed- 
steads, Wasbhand Stand. Canteens, &c. post free. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 

TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862 


223 
ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, PLEET-STREET, corner of Chancery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 208, 


The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kingdom of 
Note, Letter, = —— Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. 


Sooke, a 
DUE & COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA CASE of 
STATION 5 RY forwarded free to any Railway Station in Eng- 
inne = eo “4 of Post-oftice Order 
E for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
mk. = 377 
per 100, Polishe 
Address Dies from 
SERMON PA APR, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
aaa ety in all sizes and qualities always in stock. 
BCHO L ST. TION ERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
= COPY. -BOOKS, all rulings, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 
Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch 74 Statione 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, oe. post fr ” 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, Wholesale eo 8 
tioners, 192, Fleet-street, E.C. Established 1841. +o 


OWARD & SONS’ EASY CHAIRS and 

SOFAS.—The Public will find these Goods of the best 
possible quality, and in great variety, at 26 and 27, BERNERS- 
STREET, Oxford-street.—Designsand Estimates free. 


Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to 1s. 
aeons Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business or 








NAPSACK.—The Patent Yoxr.—Light, 

Waterproof, and inexpensive, To be had of the Trade, 
and Wholesale of 8. W. SILVER & CO. , 66 and 67, Cornhill, and 
3and 4, Bishopsgate- street Within, E.C. 


N R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
FLEET-STREET. has see an ENTIRELY *y EW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIA a EETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. ectly resemble the Je oo 
ral teeth as not to be ‘distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, nal will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will aapaons and re teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed 
to restore a) ecayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound ond useful in mastication. “52, Fleet-street. 


R. LAWRENCE VANDERPANT, Dentist, 

replaces LOST TEETH by a system that insures a per- 
fect restoration of nature, causing no pain or SOT a at 
a cost of one-third the usual charge. At home from 11 till 4 


52, MADDOX-STREET, Bond-street, W. 














TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
the most paiutarie and wholesome Bitter in existence; 
AN EFFICIENT TONiv 
An unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. 
Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and others, at 30s. a doz. 
Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 
2, MARTIN'S-LANE, CANNON-STREET, LONDON. 
Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis & Co. Worcester. 


OLUMBIAN HAIR DYE—UNWIN & 
ALBERT, 24, PICCADILLY—changes grey hair to yy 
manent natural brown or black. rr aicmeynens most easy: its 
<ae ry power upon the hair so effective and instantaneous 
that grey hair is coloured the moment it is touched. —Cases at 
5s. 6d., 108. 6d. and 218. ; sample Case, 28. 6d., by post 40 stamps. 


ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE is a perfectly 
palatable form for administering this popular remedy for 
weak digestion 
Manufactured by T. Morson & Son, 19 and 46, Southampton 
row, Russell-square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 58. and 10s. each. 


PEPSINE LOZENGES in Boxes at 28. 6d. and 4. ed. each. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA is the 
most certain remedy for restoring and strengthening the 

Hair. By it Whiskers and Moustaches are produced and heau- 
tified. Ladies will find it copecially valuable, as the most delicate 














Head-dress or Bonnet can worn without fear of — . For 
Children it is invaluable. Price 38, 6d., 68., and 1 I. & A, 
OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand. 

FLESH IS 


OF ALL THE ILLS THAT 
HEIR ky wae is worse than Rheumatism? Let its 
victims use Le ’S ESSENTIAL SPIRIT of MELISSUS. 
a _ vholesale Medicine Venders, and respectable Che- 

&c. Secothoet the Country, in Bottles, at Poe. 9d. each. 
Full dir ii directions for use on wrappers inclosing the Bottles. 


N CASES of NERVOUSNESS, PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS will be found an agreeable and perfect remedy. 
—May be had of any Chemist. 


OUT - RHEUMATISM is quickly relieved 


and cured in a few days that celebrated Medicine, 
BLAIR'S GOUT and RH WUMATIC Pl PILLS. Obtained through 
any Chemist, at 1s. 14d. Pout 28. 9d. per 








METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Ponstenting unbleached Hair 
Brushes, Improved Flesh — Cloth Brush es, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges. and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfum may. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 
Powder, 28. per box.—Address 130s and 131, OXFORD-STREET. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
Hee ent te pute Crtrct f the owes 
pre Vv sees. a e pur one ek pee 
will be found the el rem for Indigestion Bilious Attacks, 
Sik Haale, ASI oe UOURE Sapte. Sev Orme 
= y 4 urgeon, 
pris by Ay ‘4 of all Medicine Yenders, in Boxes, at 18.144. 
INNEFORDs PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
n, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanctioned 


accepted by the Public, 
Profession and universally P = Paco wee 
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Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. &c. 
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CHAPPELL & COV’S 


NEW ROOMS, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 


PIANOFORTES AND HARMONIUMS 


Of every Description, New and Second-hand, for Sale or Hire. 


ALEXANDRE'S NEW INSTRUMENT, 


THE 


SERAPHINA-ANGELICA, : 


KNOWN ALSO AS For inform 
“ Prospectus, 


THE HARMONI-FLUTE and THE MELODI-FLUTE. KiNG 
This charming little Instrument is played either with one or two hands, by means of a Keyboard like the Harmonium, and has a compass of Three Octaves, including the Senj. Students e1 


tones. It may be played with one hand, either resting on the Knee, or placed on a Table; or with two hands, by the aid of the Patent Box, and blown by the foot. October next 


The Bellows at the back of the Instrument are perfectly easy of management, and the tones of the SERAPHINA-ANGELICA are as sweet and dulcet as can be desired. Eithe le gn 
alone, or as an accompaniment to the Pianoforte, this Instrument is very beautiful, and far superior to those of a similar kind that have hitherto been before the public. Divinity—Th 


Chureh C 
A TUTOR FOR THE SERAPHINA-ANGELICA, by Epwarp F. Rimpavtr, - 
Is just published (price 1s. 6d.), which will enable any one to become perfectly acquainted with the Instrument in a short space of time. 
With Three Stops, price 5/. 5s. in Plain Box; with the New Patent Pedal Box, Solid Mahogany, Polished, 67. 6s.; or with new Ornamental Stand, 61.6, 





A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


Any of thes 


SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS AND PIANOFORTES. yi 
CHAPPELL’S Te 


TWENTY-GUINEA PIANOFORTE, pa 








The SCHO 
To suit the 


In Solid Mahogany or Plain Walnut, the best English Manufacture, School, and 


Western, the 
With perfect Check Action, the Full Compass, and all the Latest Improvements. oo lig 


Messrs. CHAPPELL strongly recommend this Instrument as superior to any other Pianoforte at or about the same Price, whether New or Second-hand. go 


at the Office o 


THE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS fe 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. aes 


weer RRR eerenmnmnenmnmnnrnwwv 





ALEXANDRE & Son have taken out a new Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium which effects the greatest improvement they have ever made in 
the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They J "tus, to be 
‘have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more; the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the we . 
of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models an additional blower is attached at the back, so that the vi college 
wind can be supplied by a second person, and still wnder the New Patent the performer can play with perfect expression. Tuculty of Ar 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL ROrAL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— Sith August, 
No. GUINEAS, ‘ 
1, THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case ee ee 25 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto .. ee ee oo oo oe 35 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 


THE NEW CHURCH HARMONIUM, ajaamae 


éth 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS. i over, 
: ‘ le Sho 
These Instruments are a perfect substitute for the Organ; the upper keyboard has a Venetian Swell, and acts as a Soft or Choir Organ, on which 4 Mth Novem’ 
perfect diminuendo and crescendo can be produced; and the lower keyboard answers the purpose of a Full Organ. The tone of these Instruments mor ’ 
‘closely resembles that of an Organ than any Harmonium yet produced, being rich and pure in quality. The construction is of a simple character, and not 
tikely to be affected by damp, rendering them peculiarly suited to Churches. An additional blower is attached to each Instrument. 
No. GuINsAS. 
1, EIGHT STOPS (Three and a-Half rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case on ae une a oe oo oe 45 
2. TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Six rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case oe oe wa ee oe 79 
3, TWENTY-TWO STOPS (Eight rows of Vibrators), Rosewood Case, 2} Octaves of Pedals .. a se ° ° 85 


LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO. 50, NEW BOND-STREET, W. 


od Poop Se should be addressed to “ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
tints y JAMES Homes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his office, 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county; and published 


y Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said > = : 4 : 0 a 
John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, ‘August 13, ioe" Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: for ScoTLaND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for IneLanD, M 











